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NEW YORK, APRIL 7, 1860. 


itevature. 


THE PINE. 
BY W. W. STORY. 


Alone, without a friend or foe, 
Upon the ra; cliff I stand, 
And see the valley far below, 
Its social world of trees expand : 
A bermit pine, I muse above, 
And dream and wait for ber I love ; 
For her, the fanciful and free, 
That brings my purest joy to me. 











Oft, dancing from the laughing sea, 
When morning blazes on my crest, 
All wild with life and gaiety 
She springs to me with panting breast :— 
Her sun spun ringlets loosely blown, 
And eyes that seem the dawn to own. 
She greets me with impetuous air 
And shakes the dew-drops from my hair. 


At midaight, as I stand asleep, 
While constellations stream above, 
I bear ber up the mountaia creep 
With sighs and whispers full of love. 
There, in my arms she gently lies, 
And breathes mysterious melodies, 
And with her child-like, winning ways, 
Amoog my leaves and branches plays. 


bet in the winter’s snowy shroud, 
ith icy flogers at each limb— 

Or drenched by summer's thunder cloud, 

f her, and alone, I dream : 

the trees are bendiag low, 

broad lake, with crispéd flow, 

Darkens its face, despite the sun, 
“I watch ber throagh the valley ruv. 
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Sometimes, when parched in summer noon, 
Sbe brings me odours from the East, 


amid my boughs 
, while that I 
In dreamy whispers make reply. 


! 


Sometime if in deep despair, 
See ree et ge hat GUA cmthcase ; 
And sobs, aud moans, and madly storms, 


THE END OF IT ALL. 


The night is over—open wide the shutter ; 
The night is over, and the dismal rain ; 

Only the wild winds sob, and wail, and matter 
Like epirits tired oat with pain. 

The storm is over ; I lie still and wait 

For an old friend 1 have not seen of late. 


T base 
Be tera rore ras See 


en Se 
Thank God, hore phastoms ofthe past are leeting 
Before the of the Death angel’s wings ; 

So I can lie ia , with failing breath, 


And calmly wait till you approach—or ! 


’Twas very dreary when, of all forsaken, 

You left me trembling in the cold alone ; 

But Death was kinder far, and be bas taken 
The hand you dropped so coldly from your own, 
And leads me—closing my world-wearied eyes— 
To his still chore, w bath no memories. 


What will it matter, when we meet in heaven? 
We shall not hear Life’s angry billows roar ; 
This little bark, too rudely tempest-dri 

Casts anchor sooner where the storms are o’er. 
E’en now, those waves have left on Memory’s shore 
Meek though’ 


And, ob, forgive her, as I have forgiven, 

Who came between us with her cruel art! 

It will not matter, when we meet ia heaven, ' 
That our brief lives on earth were spent apart. 
And then to love—and know that love is vain— 
What wonder she was mad with rage and pain ! 












ts, like pearl-shells scattered, nothing more. 


Nay, not of wrong forgiven, but as a token 
From a true heart that loved you to the last, 
Whose faith, sorely was never broken ; 
So you may, turning from that Past, 

Look onward, with a firm untroa brow, 

To the fair land where I am basting now. 


—_— 


A STOLEN PLEASURE. 


I am travelling back some years; how many, it is not necessary to 
state precisely. Let it suffice to say that I, the t writer, was then 
of much more limited proportions, and that those were attired in a bot- 
tle-green suit ; my friend and aworn ally, Bicknell Secundas, rejoicing 
the while in a bright-buttoned blue jacket, with pepper-and-ealt sequels. 
London, I am bouad to admit, was not quite so black or broad a blot as 
it now appears upon the map of England. Green grass was then where 
| areas paving-stones and brick and mortar dwelling places are now. 

uburbe bad not been bauled in nearly so “taut; you could yet see 
their junction-points, could trace where the stitches came aod tacked 
them oa, as it were ; they had not yet surrendered all individuality and 
character, to be merged in and swallowed up by the giant city, their 
neighbour—ever growing, strengthening. and multiplying in every con- 
ceivable way. Doubtless, the buildiog interest of the day bad looked 
upon the pleasant outlands with notions of seizure and conversion; and 
unfinished streets, or sketches and embryos of streets, stretched out oc- 
casionally, anéenna-like, or in the manner of a blind man’s hands groping 
out before him, ultimately to grasp and possesa. Still, London was 
emaller. Time was younger. I was certainly both younger and smal- 
ler, and Bicknell Secundas was io like plight ; and yet, it is pleasant to 
think that perhaps, after all, it was not so very long ago. 

We were day-pupils of a public school in the heart of London, We 
were both in the same class, and being probably at that time each about 
the age of ten, were joint sufferers under the difficulties of certain Latin 
commentaries upon an early war in Gaul; were utterly regardless of 
the poetry of Ovid in our efforts to melt that bard down into the veroa- 
cular ; accounted the Greek Delectus an ingenious instrament of torture 
for youth ; and altogether entertained low views touching the benefits 
of classical education, We bad played together, we bad fought together, 
we had studied together, we had been cased together—could a school 
friendship have firmer foundation or tighter bonds ’ 

My parents being in Iadia, I was placed under the charge of a Miss 
Brewer, a lady who made it her especial occupation to receive as 
boarders in her house children of similarly forlorn circumstances. Her 
establishment was, in fact, a warehouse for the stowiog away, as bonded 
goods, of a number of infant exports to, aod imports from, the colonies 
—her connection being ebiefly with the East Iodies. She undertook no 
educational duties in respect of her protéges, but for certain fixed pay- 
menis contracted to board, lodge, clothe them, and attend generally to 
their bodily welfare. Her boure, small but commodious, was pleasantly 
situated at Islington, and occasionally densely populated by young gen- 
tlemen (some with very dark complexions), recently svipped from the 
east, or in process of packing up and departure for that distant shore. 
The front windows of the house looked flash on to the narrow, clear-run- 
niog New River of old Sir Hugh Myddleton, while at the further end of 
the street was a wide prospect of meadow-land, the domain of a great 
cow-proprietor, reputed to be unable, through the influence of some pe- 
culiar destiny, to retain in his possession more than nine hundred and 
ninety-nine cows—death always pounciog on the thousandth cow when- 
ever its purchase was attempted. 1 remember lying awake at night 
fancying myself that cow-proprietor, aod revolviog a variety of schemes 
in my mind to defeat the malignant spell, and possess a thousand cows 
in spite of it. 

iss Brewer was large and majestic-looking, perhaps over fifty in 
years. She always wore a cap with dull pink ribbons, and black stuff 
dress fitting closely to ber stout frame. e was high-shouldered, and 
bad no waist worth mentioning. But fat had not brought bappiness. 
She was a melancholy woman ; a smile bad never been seen to gleam, 
even for ® moment, over her cloudy countenance. She had beavily 
moulded features, lowering brows, and large, dull, opaque eyes, of a 
moist and tearful digposition. Her erect carriage and stout presence 
threw into prominent relief the large gold watch she wore at her girdle. 
There were two words ever in the mouth of Miss Brewer—-these were, 
“bile” and “ responsibility.” “ 1'm a martyr to bile,” she was constantly 
complaining. “ Everything turns to bile.” “I should be a happy wo- 
man if it was not for bile.” “ My responsibility is fearful.” “No one can 
appreciate how alarming is my ility.” “No terms can repay me 
for oy a responsibility ;” aud 80 on. For the alleviation of one or 


these her distresses, | remember that she was incessantly swal- 
lowing pills. Making no account of time or place, she wou!d tilt back her 


head to what seemed almost a angle, and jerk into her mouth, 
and dispose of with a resonant gulp one, or two, or three at a dose, and 
then, resuming ber ordinary tion, look around her grimly calm as 


though nothing whatever bad transpired of any particular note. This 
always seemed a wonderfal feat to me, with whom physic-taking was a 
very different business, to be begun with fear, and spasms, and shivering, 
carried on with much grimacing and nose-bo\ding, and clos d with plen- 
tifal applications of red-currant jelly or rved ginger to efface all 
unpleasant reminiscences. Miss Brewer a systematic puoctuality 
in attending to the requi ts of her board At stated periods, we 
were taken to the hairdresser, to the dentist, io the tailor. At Christ- 
mas, a snuff-coloured suit was invariably ordered for me; at midsum- 
mer, one of bottle-green, Oa the first Monday in every month, large 
cupfuls of senna-tea were served out to, aad rigidly enforced upon us, 
Mise Brewer regarding that beverage in the light of a heaithy refresh- 
ment and stimulant to youth. Altogether, there can be no doubt we formed 
a thoroughly well conducted aad disciplined housebold. 

At the time of which I am relating, it so bapp ned that, by some com- 
bination of circumetances, I was the only er at Miss wer's es- 
tablishment. Other of her “ youthful charges,’’ as she delighted to call 
uk, were on their way out, or home; bat for a short time her responsi- 
bility was limited to the custody of the present writer. Not that this 
appeared to lighten her cares in any way, or to reduce the amount of her 

li taking. “ One is just as much trouble as a dozen,” she would ex- 
claim. “Elbows off the table. Sit up: gentlemen always sit up. I 
hate a round back. Take your bands out of your pockets. No gentle- 
man ever sneezes at dinuer-time. Don’t fidget your feet about. Gen- 
tlemen never play the devil’s tattoo. Dear me, who would bave my re- 
sponsibilities? No wonder I’m sulyect to bile.” Then, to the plamp 
servant, memorable for her very little twinkling eyes, and her large, 
high-coloured elbows: “Caroline (with staccato distinctuess, “ Ca-ro- 





it wante it.” 

I in to think that I bad a dull time of it at Miss Brewer’s. The 
outhfal charges did not bighly enjoy their situation ; there was very 
ittle play amongst us, for Miss Brewer would bave no noise. Occasion- 

ally, the dark skins fought ther, or with me, but the conflicts were 
invariably stopped by sudden irruptions of Mies Brewer, and t box- 
ing of ears. No wonder that even my educational its, fraught as 
those were with agony, were more pleasurable than hours passed un- 
der the surveillance of Miss Brewer. True, the annoyances in connection 
bat then came the solace of long 


walks round that small, paved, hemmed-in, city play-ground, with Bick- 
nell’s arm round my neck, and my arm round Bicknell’s neck. I had a 
= respect, a high admiration, a tremendous affection for Bicknell. 

thought him an authority upon every question—a model—an oracle ; 
he knew so much more than I did, he bad seen so much more than I had. 
I at Miss Brewer's, what was my acquaintance with the world ? 
Bicknell was always advising me to run away from that lady, and join 
my father in India. It was only a difficulty, I think, about baviog but 
balf-a-crown tocommence the journey with, that hindered me from the 
Then he was a link between me and the life outside the school 
and Miss Brewer’s. He had been to evening-pariies, where the company 
had supped off Twelfth-cake, and custards, and crackers, and charactere, 
and negus ; ay, and, believe me, champagne! He had danced quadrilles 
—he had walized! 1 think be bad beeu in love, too, with a young ee 

aod open work socks, pink-ribbon ties 

necklace, and 
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great, 
conversations with my great friend, Bicknell Secandus, and protracted | him 





Goad Only 
' must come bome ever to gently, and don’t knock nor ring, vor nothink 





The seed of insubordioation had been sown ; mutieg bean te rear its 
head. 1 pevierel tee mang Cage, end sight over ’s pleasures 
and Miss ‘s asceticiem. The result was—apart from severe can- 
ings from Dr. Black, and certain 
= 
¢ was my saying to Bicknell Secundus one day after morni: hool : 

“ Bicknell, Tee = ae my mind up.” ~ = 

“ Have you? What! to ran away to India?” 

“No ; to see a‘ pantermine.’ ” 

“ Well, you are a stoop! (An abbreviation of stapid.) They don’t 
play ‘ pantermioes’ now ; it’s only at Christmas.” 

“Don’t they? Well, I don’t care. I’ll go somewhere ; 1’ll do some- 


thing.” 

I think I was nearly cryii It was disappointing certainly Tohave 
brooded over the ject so long, to have quite made one’s mind up, and 
then to be defeated io this way. Why didn’t taey play “ panter 4 
all the year round? I did so want to see a “ pantermine ;’’ and then 
Bickoell’s reception of my pet project was unsympathetic, and cold, and 
woundiaog. (I think now that be was a dull poor creature, Bickaell. I 
lost sight of him when I was removed from that city school, But last 
Lord Mayor’s show I saw a fat, red, blank-faced man in a green barouche 
taking part in the pr i The t seemed in some way 
familiar to me, but I could only recollect it vaguely and incoherently. 
About a week afterwards, as I was shaving one morning, a memory 
flashed upon me just after I bad put on the soap—“ That man in the 
green barouche was Bicknell Secuedas,”’ I said, and continued my toilet 
rejoicingly.) 

I had friendly relations with the plam servant of the small twiaklin 
eyes and the bigh-coloured elbows. She opened the door as I steel 
home from school. 

“ Caroline,” I said to her. 

“Hush !” she whispered. ‘ She can hear; the parlour door’s open.” 

“T want to speak to you,” I murmured in a low mysterious voice. 

“« She's going out. Come down in the kitchen afterwards.” 

I nodded approval of the proposition, 

“ Wipe your eboes!” cried Miss Brewer from the parlour—“ gentlemen 
always wipe their shoes.” 

Lentered. She was sealing a letter. 

7 bone you were perfect in your Cesar,” she said, blowing out the 
taper. She then took two pills in a most unflinching manner. “ How 
dare you put peg-tops in your best jacket pocket! Let me catch you 
doing it again, Leara your Latin grammar. I’m goiog out for half aa 
hour ; a little walk will do my bile good.” 

She moved out of the house in a slow queenly way. I was soon down 
in the kitchen. 

“Caroline.” 

“Call me Cal,” she said, “ there’s a dear ; it’s more friendly like,” 

“ Well, Cal, then, I'm going to the play.’’ 

“To the theayter? You’re never.” 

“ T just am though.” 

* She'll never let you.”’ * 

“ Pll go whether she lets me or no,” 

a = will?” 

* Yes, I’ve got a shilling, Bicknell’s got a shilling; we can go with 
that, can't wef Won't it be jolly? She'll think Pa cms to bed + then 
Tl speak vat, and she’ll never find it out.” 

“ Bat bow will you get back ?” 

“ You'll let me in, won’t you, Cal, dear?--.there’s a duck—and she need 
never know anything about i:.” 

Cal looked perplexed. “ It's as much as my place is worth.” 

“Ob, you will, Cal. I never have any pleasure. Other boys go to 
the play, why shouldn't 1? Bicknell Secandus goes to ece ‘ panter- 
— why shouldn’tI? Oh, you will help me, won't you, Cal, 

“ Give me a kiss,” said Ca). But she was still hesitating. “I wish I 
could go with you,’ 

“I wish you could, Oa),”’ said I. 

“ Bat, Lor’ bless you, she wouldn’t bear of it—a nasty, stingy, cross, 
old thing : there, that’s what she is. ‘Muss be home by nine,’ says she 
whenever I goes out, which ain’t often, Evan knows. , when I was 

ou like! 
, 





at my last plice, the Moun’ Ab, that was a situation if 
‘Mrs. Mountjoy, ’m,’ says I, ‘ ne ' go out for a holiday? ‘ 
Caroline, you may,’ says she. ‘Please, ’m, I should like to make it 
eleven,’ says 1; ‘I wants to go to the play.’ ‘Make it twelve,’ says she, 
‘if you like, and see it all out.’ That was somethink like, you know. 
Ab, Mrs. Mountjoy was a real lady ; no mistake about that; and Mr. 
“we ra at’s what he was.” 
was ruoviog off into a series of legends, setting 

forth the advan of ber situation at the Mountjoys, which I never 
could com why ehe surrendered, as it seemed to bave sulted ber 
so well in every 

“Do me, »” I arged. 

“ Will you love me for evermore if I do ?” asked Cal, for she was of a 
romantic d: tion. 

“ That I will,” I said, and I kissed her again. 

* Bat suppose you should be lost 1’’ 

“Lost! Get along with you ; how should I be lost? 
next birthday t” 

“ Where was you thinking of polng ow 

“ Well, I hardly know. I shall leave Bicknell Seoundus to choose.” 

“ Let me choose,” said Cal; “and I say Ashley’s. Ob, it is lovely’! 
Why, the ’orses, bless them, the pretty creatures, the: j 


on just like 

buman beings: they does every: ing but talk. Wi, they to bed 
just as you or I might, pats on their night-clothes, plato, rings 
for all 

pleased 


Ain’t I eleven 


belle, their dinners, and stands on their hind-legs and 
the wi like Christian people. Oh, do go there ; you will be . 
Oh, it’s downright fast-rate. Hush! there's missus’s knock ; get up into 
the back-parlour, and be going on with your Julius Cesar, or you'll catch 
it for being down here.” - 
And so Cal joined the conspiracy. But a heavy trial came soon. 
* Bicknell,” I said, “ I’m going on Friday. Brewer ie out 
to drink 1-a at the min *, and I’ve arran; with Caroline, and 
t out that night, and go to Astley’s, she’l! let me in.” 
“ Well!” said Bicknell. I was amazed at bis want of interest. 
“ You're coming too, ain’t you ?” 
“ What part of the bouse are you going to?” 
Thad not etadied mach that part of the business. 
“I don’t know. I’ve gota wy 
“ Then Sy can only go in the gallery.” 
“ Well, I'll go in the gallery.” 
Bicknell Secundus put on a grand air. “A gentleman can’t goin the 


line,”’) take away the things, and give that boy’s hair a brush ; I’m sure | gallery. 


I grew angry. “I’ve made up my mind, andIehall go. Do you want 
to back out of it’ I asked vim. 

“ You see, it will cost a shilling,” he said ; “ and—and I want to buy 
a cock-linnet, and I can get a one for sixpence, and have sixpence 
over towards a cage. I don’t like going to the play unless the governor 


pays for me.” 
“Then you won't got’ He turned away eilently. 
* Bicknell,” I cried, * you’re a sneak!” 
I was in a great rage. He told me to call him that again. I asked 
him what be would do. He said I should see what he would do. I called 
a sceak He then said 1’d better hit him, that wasall. What 
would he do? I should soon see what he would do. I did bit him, more 
than once, and suffered no severe results. I pronounced him a coward 
and a sneak, and quarrelled with bim for ever. 
I was left to my own resources entirely then. ShouldI give up? No. 
Cal was still faithfal, and My: bree sont tered I was nervous, ous, 
the en! 


trembling, but 1 would not terprise. 
to go to the theatre? 1 must walk, that was 


Which was the best 
evident ; I had no fands tor coseh-hire. 

went to Asb- 
that I should go 


“ When I lived at the Mountjoys,” said Cal, “I alwa: 

ley’s over Westminster Bridge.” So it was 

over that bridge to the theatre, and that I should keep to the open tho- 
as much as possible, and avoid all attempts at short-cate. I 

was to make my way from Islington to Gray’s Inn , and so 

Holborn, from whence I was to proceed by way of Chancery Lane into 

Fleet Street, agd g along the reach ultimately West- 

en Ape Tey theatre. 

“ You can’t fail to find it when you get to the bridge ; it’s as plain as 

a then, and as straight as a harrow,” observed Cal. 

said I thought I should be all right. 
timersome,” she went on, “I’li ask Jim the baker 


asked him.” 
rather arrogantly, all aid from Jim the 
bless you. I'll sit up. 
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of that kind, or you'll wake her up, and there’ll be Old Boots to pay ; | 
bat just stand in front of the airey railings and whistle. You can whis- | 
tle, you know ; can’t you? Ofcourse you can. Well, whistle [ts my) 

ight on a shiny night in the season of the year. Whistle it load enough for | 
me to hear in the kitchen, and I’!] come up and open the door.” 

So I parted with Cal, the good creature kissing me Neer and insist- | 
ing on my taking sixpence with me in addition to the shilling I bad to 
pay for my admittance. “ You'll want refreshments, yoa know, let 
alone a bill of the play, which you'll bring home for me to read. You'll | 
be sure to, now, won't you? Go to the play and not have oranges! 
Who ever heard of such « thing? Of course you must have oranges. 
You'll find them come in delicious betweea the acts ; and mind and re- | 
member everything, and tell me ever so mach about it when you come | 
home. 1 wish I was going with you. Good-bye. Bless you! 

And so I went on my way, setting off ranning hard, of course, as who | 
would not run on such a mission? I could hardly believe it. I was 
really going to the theatre! I should soon be equal with Bicknell Se- 
cundus, the sneak, the coward! And did the people I met know where 
I was going? Was Astiey’s written upon me anywhere visibly? And | 
suppose I ‘Should meet Miss Brewer ! y! chouldo’t I ran ; and woald | 
bystanders interfere and capture me at her bidding? And how would) 
& police constable act under such circumstances? Here was Holborn! | 
Had I got my shilling all safe? Yes, there it was, right enough. On 
we go then. Astley’s for ever! Who cares for old Brewer? She's safe | 
enough over her third cup of tea at the minister’s. | 

The Astley’s of the time I am narrating was not, of course, the 
Astleys of to day. Hippodrama was a younger and less ambitious, but 
possibly a more favourite entertainment, more regarded as marvellous 
and beaatiful than it is at present, The house was smaller ; the effects 
more limited, I daresey ; and the stage and circus cramped and confined. | 
But was not the audience crowded, hot, steaming, and grandly entha- | 
eiastic ? generous in its approvals? Was not Mr. Gomersal, in a gray 
coat and shining boots, mounted on a white charger, taking snuff co 
piously, and doing noble daty in Lambeth as General Bonaparte ? 
“ Discipline, gentlemen, discipline,” quoth Mr. Gomersal on the eve of 
bis losing the battle of Waterloo—* discipliné, gentlemen, and the bat- 
tle’s ours !"’ Was not Mr. Widdicombe, the riding-master, with Byronic 
neck-tie and military trousers, flicking Mr. Merryman in the ring, 
and receiving the sallies of that worthy with an obtuse condescension 
that had something noble ia it? Was not Mr. Stickney performing 
daring yet graceful acts of equitution on a bare-backed steed? And 
lastly, was not the great Mr. Dacrow—was not he a shining light at 
Astley’s Royal Amphitheatre in the days gone by? Ah me for five-and- | 
twenty years ago! before the fire came and destroyed the theatre ; be- 
fore a public existed that knew not Ducrow, and neglects its hippo- | 
drama. | 

I reached the theatre at last. I had made some erroneous detour in | 
the neighbourhood of Chancery Lane, bat soon_regained the right track. | 
The gallery-door was already open. I purchased a bill at the door—my | 
first play-bill! I was positively grateful to the seller to think that 
one’s first play-bill should be only a penny. I remember afterwards, 
however, finding that I bad not received quite the full change out of 
Cal’s sixpence. I mounted the gallery-stairs, my limbs trembling the | 
while, and my heart quivering about like a fish on a hook. How re-| 
verently I peeped at the gentleman who with stolid indifference received | 
my shilling at a pigeon-hole, rang it to ascertain its goodness—it was a | 
moment leans anguish ; suppose it bad been a bad one !—and then | 

ave me a copper counter. I had a period of doubt as to what I was to! 

© with that counter. Do people cherish these as tokens of their visite 
to the play? thought I. I was soon undeceived. I proceeded on my | 
asceat, and a stern man—the check taker, I have since bad reason to be- | 
lieve—suddenly seized me, and wrested the counter from my grasp. 
“Up with you!” be said. “ Look alive!” 

It seemed ill-oatured and severe, bis manner : but I forgave him ia- 
stantly, for the thought came over me that he, poor wretch—ay, and the 
other man below, who took my shilling, Heaven help him—both were 
doomed never to see the performance ; to be within sound of it, yet 
never to approach nearer—horrible—O —— Bat I was in the theatre. 

Who remembers the smell of old Astley’s? like a shat-up stable, in 
which the horses had been eating oranges all night. Yet I thought it} 
balmy and delicious, At the moment I entered the gallery was not full, | 
though it became crowded enough afterwards, I felt rather dizzy and | 
confused, and was happy to sit down in the first seat I could fiad. | 

“ Come down here, skipper,” cried a rough voice. It came from a 
gentleman with a large cloud of bair crossing his forehead, and a mas 
sive semicircle of whiskers adorning the lower half of his face. He looked 
intensely brown, and bright, and good humoured, and was indeed a 








sailor with a shiny hat stack somehow on the back of his head, standing | «Shake hands ; 


closed with the storming of Jerusalem by the Crusaders, in which event 
the big drum played a prominent part. Iam afraid it was not all histo- 
rically correct, but it was nevertheless greatly interesting from the point 


of view of the sailor, Bess and myself. Between the acts there was much | dra 


discussion and conversation touching the story under representation, of 
which we all entertained different views. There was considerable eating 
of oranges also, and various other articles of refreshment ; a gentteman 
in a fastian coat sitting bebind me indulging himself with a pair of pet- 
titoes ; bottles were freely handed about, and strongly fragrant —_ 
were; but Bess prohibited any proffer to me of refection from suc’ 

sources. We were all warm, very warm, and bilarious, and comfort- 
able, when Mr. Merriman bounded into the neatly eaw-dasted circus, | 
and greatly multiplied our joys. How transcendent was his humour! | 





| how superb bis facetie! Then came the Sy)phide, who went over the | 


streamers and through the balloous. But let me not dwell longer on that 
delicious dela-ion. It cannot be that that Sylphide had the rudely co- | 
loured cheeks, and the super-solid ankles of the Sylphides I have seen | 
since that evening. No; she was angelic, be the moderna Sylphs of the 
circle what they may. 

We stayed out the whole perfurmances, even to the “ laughable farce,” | 
which followed the vircle feats and closed the entertainment. Then the 
green curtain fell. I had accomplished the great deed—I was on @ par) 
with Bicknell Secundus—I had been to Astley’s. Now for home—ay, | 
and old Brewer! For four bours I bad never once given her a thought! 

“ Where are you bound for, mate?” inquired the sailor. 

I explained that I was going to make the best of my way back to 


| Islington. 


* Islington ? that’s nor’-east, ain’t it, Bess?” Bess said it was. 

“ You're never going all that way all by yourself?” Bess went on. 

I answered stoutly that I so intended. 

* Poor dear,’ remarked Bess, then whispered the sailor. 

“ Of course,” jerked out the sailor, nodding his head sagaciously. | 
“ You can get home to mother's all right by yourself? of course. Now, | 
then, skipper, I’m bound your way.” Bess whispered him again. 

“ Of course ;”” and he stooped down. “ Get on deck, and we'll go along 
like the wind,” 

I soon found myzelf mounted oa the suailor’s shoulders. He bent for 
me to kiss Bess, and exchange “ good-nights” with her. Then away we | 
went, Bess waiting on the kerb-stone, and watching our departure. [| 
looked round when we had got a few yards off, and could perceive her | 
still there, waving her hand. I took off my cap and waved that; the 
action seemed to please her very mach. 


§ 
i 
i 


ow oy ng when Mr. Mayd, the barristers, was the victim of our 
ousebold laws. Some housekee’ there are of a more philosophic turn 
of mind, who have looked more deeply into enel Se who 
hold it to be indispensable to the natural and 

the kitehen that every Jill should have her Jack. They accordingly re- 
quire, as a condition precedent of the biring of the housemaid, that she 
should be furnished with an acknowledged “ young man.” We 

this to be the more sensible course. It saves money and time. The 
fair spinsters of the kitchen are, ander this view, debarred from the 
which they woald otherwise exercise of carrying letters of marque and 
reprisal against the whole male sex. A servant with a young man is 


$ 


her expensive fascinations upon. It is cheaper to expend your tea 


, and toast, your fragments of cold meat, and the odds and ends of the 


household, upcn a single accepted suitor than upon the constituencies 
which generally attend a lingering housemaid's selection. Assertio unius 
est exclusio alterius. One swain exclades twenty swains; and the sensible 
rule would be that all servants should have neither less nor more than 
the regulatiou allowance of one young man. He ought to be recognised, 
like the Italian cicisbeo, as a regular part of the household. We would 
willingly compound for the lawful per centage. The article should be 
admitted into the kitchen at a fixed daty, and as in the parallel case of 
public revenue, much smuggliog would be obviated by making the tariff 
as low as possible. 

What comes of the other and more usaal practice of “no followers 
allowed,” poor Mr. Mayd’s unhappy experience will illustrate. His fe- 
male servants, Mary and Saran, were driven to desperate straits in con- 
sequence of the probibitory law. To be sare, some allowance must be 
made for the difficulties of lawfal courtship which are imposed upon fe- 
male servants. We can only judge theoretically of these difficulties ; 
but the wonder is, how rapid and how mysterious must be the process 


“ Now, then, over Westminster Bridge,” cried the sailor as he ran | of love-making under the ordinary routine of a London household. As 


along. “ You’re the man at the helium, you know, mind the steering. 
Now, is it laff?” 


And so we went on, the sailor ranaing, and[, on his shoulders, directing | baker’s young man. 
which way we should tarn. We advanced up Chancery Lane, and were | ‘he tender passion, what volames of poetry mast have 


sure as fate, your housemaid, if ever you have one who suits, is alwa: 
on the point of — be married to the butcher’s porter or to 

hat a romance of love, what hasty expressions of 
condensed 


soon in Holborn, in front of a gorgeous pie-shop. into those brief—and sweeter because so brief—love passages on the area- 


“ We anchor here to wittle,” said the sailor, and we stopped. “ What} 


steps. In higher classes, we know that wooing is a long and tedious 


pie are you for, mate? A mutton or a bel?” poses. It requires infinite management, the most delicate tact, great 


I said I thought I should prefer a gooseberry. 


“ Bless you,” cried the eailor, “ do you think you can keep it on your | more hardened experience to bring Step! 


stomach? Well, perhaps iv’e to be done, For myself, I'll have a kid- 


ney.” 

We partook of these regalements, and then were on our way again. 
We were soon at Islington, the sailor not in the least tired, apparently, 
though he had ran all the way. 

“ Please, we'll stop here,” I said: “ this is Miss Brewer’s.”’ 

“Oh, this is Miss Brewer’s, is it,” remarked the sailor, vaguely. 
“ Well, I thought as much.” 

“ Tm not to knock or ring, only to whistle.” 

“ Oh, only to whistle! Why, it’s like a burglary.” 

“I'm to whistle Jt's my delight on a shiny night.” 

“ I don’t know the toon myself,” quoth the sailor rather despondingly. 
“ Don’t make me laugh!” And I whistled the air according to rey 4 
ment. The kitchen blind was slowly drawn up, and I could see Cal 
looking cautiously up to where we were standing in front of the rail- 
ings. “ That’s Cal,” I whispered. 

* Ob, that’s Cal,” answered the sailor, as though bis mind was mach 
relieved by the intelligence. “ Well, she seems a good sort.” 

“ Hosh |’ said Cal, as the strect-door opened slowly and noiselessly, 
and she appeared on the step. “Don’t make a noise. Who's the 
man?” 

* He’s a friend,” I whispered. “ He’s brought me home.” 

“ Bless him, then !”’ cried Cal emphatically. 

“Thank you,” said the sailor simply. “ Good-bye, skipper. I hope 
we may go to the play together again.” 

” and I put out mine. He grasped it heartily. 


up in the front row of the gallery. } Go in; there’s a dear,” said Cal. However, she stayed out for a mo- 


“ Come here, skipper; here’s loads of room by me; ain’t there, 
Bess?” he inquired of the warm-faced young woman at his side. I came 
down the rows of seats, rather nervous about falling over into the pit, I 
own. Half-way, the sailor caught hold of me, and lifted me down. 

* Sit between us,’ said Bess, moving to make room for me. 


“This here's my sister ;” and the sailor pointed to Bess, I thought it | 


behoved me to say something, so I remarked that I was glad to see her 
looking so weil. 

“ That’s a good ’un,”’ laughed Beas, 

“ Ain’t be prime?” inquired the sailor. Between them, they seemed 
to regard me asa great joke. I thanked them for giving me so good a 
seat. 

“ Now, we're all right and comfortable, we ehall go on jolly,” re- 
marked the sailor. “ We've the best seats in the house, that’s what 
we've got. Strike up, fiddlers!” 

I took out the play-bill, The sailor was mach interested. I com- 
menced perusing the programme. This was regarded as a vefy ridicu- 
lous ness. 

“ Ain’t he rich ?’—io a load jocalar whisper to Bess over my head. 
“Te all shammiog, you know.’”’ 

“Can you read,” Bess asked of me, “ really ?”’ 

“ Yes ; certainly.” 


The sailor took off his shiny hat and pointed to the band, on whieh | 


were some gold letters. ‘“ What’s written there ?”’ 

I read aloud the word Calliope. The sailor looked serious, put on his 
hat again, and whistled. 

“ Edification’s a wonderful thing. I can’t read myself; no more 
can’t Bess. You see, we wasn’t ever taaght. You’reasecholard. I wish 
Iwas. Do they ever cane you now at your school t” 

I said they did sometimes. 

“Well, if your taster ever tries it on you again, you do this ere. 
Don’t equare up at him, because then he'll see what your game is; bat 

t your leg quietly at the back of his; plant your foot firm, like this, 

’ye see, and strike out hard with your right. He’s sure to go down, 
flat aoe flounder, and he won't try on caning you again, 1 warrant 
you. 
“They're going to Legin,” said Bess, as she wiped her warm face 
bes the play-bill, aad taking off her bonnet, hung it on to the gallery 
rallings. 

It was an evening of intense enjoyment. I regret that I am unable to 
give an accurate syllabus of the eatertainment. I recollect that this 
had a strong connection with the crusading interest ; but the title of the 
drama has quite escaped me. One gentleman, | know, on a cream- 
coloured charger, personated Godfrey de Bouillon, and but for an un- 
happy tendency to drop his As, acquitted himself admirably. He was 
always sure of the cheers of the gallery, whereas we always groaned at 
the “ Paynim chief”—on a horse the colour of blotting-paper, covered 
with ink-blote—of whose conduct we bad the most unfavourable opinion. 
With most eager interest we watched the fortunes of the heroine in white 
muslin, energetically loved by a youthful Red-cross Knight of gallant 
mien, and also by a tall Saracen—in crimson trousers, spangled jacket, 
yellow boots, and an overpowering tarban—who perpetually flourished 
about a large scimitar in a dangerous and painful manner. The lady 
was for ever in the bands of one or other of ber admirere—now captured 
by the Pagan, now rescued by the Christian. How angry we were in 
the one case, how joyful in the other! When she plaintively pleaded to 
the heathen for mercy, for pity, Bess fairly broke into tears. 

“Don’t be a fool,” cried the sailor ; ** bless yer, they're only bacting!” 

“ Ab, bat it’s mortal cutting,” explained Bess, who sgon forgot her 
tears, however, when the comic gentleman came on. I am inclined to 
think that be impersonated an Irishman, bat | should not like to be posi- 
tive. How we screamed with laughter whenever he mentioned, which 
he was prone to do, how deep was his regret that he had ever quitted 
’Ackoey Wick to travel in the east, an drelated his nervousness on the 
subject of alligators! What rounds of applause we gave when the lady 
in white muslio fought a broadsword combat with some of the Payoim 
host, and, when just as she was fainting, the Red cross Kaight leaped 
dowa a precipice, turned the tide of victory, and dealt death-blows to 
each of her assailants! The horses pranced, and 
and patiered about the stage, just as Cal said they would do. There was 


ment longer herself. I think the sailor must have paid her some absurd 
| compliment, for she came in decidedly blushing. She shut the door very 


| quietly, and I took off my shoes, to make no noise as we went down stairs 
| and gained the kitchen. 


“ ’ve got a delicious cup of tea, and such nice thin bread and butter, 
| and a new laid hegg. Don’t talk now, my dear; you must be awful hun- 
ary. How did you enjoy yourself ? aso’t it beautiful? Oh, this 
| here’s the play-bill! ‘ Red-cross Knight ; Siege of Jerusalem ; Chariot 
| drawn by twelve cream-coloured steeds.” Oh, it must have been prime! 
| Ob, how I wish I had been there, and how glad I am you've got safe 
| back again! I’ve been thinking of you ever since you’ve been away.” 
| I did justice to the repast Cal had prepared. I made feeble efforts to 
| describe some of the spectacular glories I bad witnessed. Suddenly 
came the sound of some one descending the kitchen stairs, 

“ Gracious, here’s missus !”’ cried Cal, starting up, with a white fright- 
| ened face. There was only just time for me to escape into the back- 
kitchen when the door opened, and a large figure, draped in white like 
Lady Macbeth sleep-walking, and holding aloft a brass flat chamberstick, 
stalked into the room. “Oh, if Mies Brewer finds out that I’ve been to 
Astley’s!”’ thought I, as I shivered in the back-kitchen. 

“ What does this mean ?” asked Miss Brewer in peremptory tones. 

Cal seemed to be gasping for breath, and unable to answer. 
| “Ca-ro-line,” continued the stern, stormy voice, “ why don’t you an- 
| swer? Is this a time for a respectable servant to be out of bed ?” 
“ Ob, ’m, please, *’m ——” 





“No equivocation.” (With heightened indignation.) “ Who is posta F 


here?” 


“ No one, ’m.” (Oh, what a story, Cal, thought I, in the back-kit- fate, Emponnel o jery of house 


| chen.) 
| “] heard voices as I came down stairs.” (Oh, if old Brewer should 
discover that I had been to Astley’s!) Cal found her voice. 
“ O please, ’m, I was talking to myself, ’m ; and I thought the clock 


eart-zearchings, and not a little plotting and prompting and hints from 
hen and Chioe to a mutual un- 

| derstanding. But in the kitchen these things are done differently, and 
| perhaps with as much of real, if more rapid, romance. There must be a 
whole system of telegraphic communication in kitchen use. The 
language of nods and bobs and wreathed smiles—the dactyloepie, as @ 
| Frenchman onee called it—must be better understood in the servants’ 
| hall than in the drawiug-room, or our servants would never get married 


at all. 





| _ What we mean to argue is, that the Follower ebould be a recognised 
| Institution. In default of this, such cases must occur as Mr. Mayd’s mis- 
| hap. His two poor serving maids were, to their own account, 

driven to despair. Last autuma—tor the poor girls, pfaing in that sweet 
despair of which the poets sing, anticipated the privilege which the pre- 
sent leap year confers upon the sex—this Mr. Mayd’s two female servants, 
left in charge of his mausion, so far forgot the proprieties, that they in- 
vited into their bower the two first promising men who happened (with 
other than love thoughts, as the sequel showed) to be peering into the 
kitchen windows. The bait was acup of the beverage that cheers but 
not inebriates—the hint was that a warmer reception awaited them. 
The selection was not altogether fortanate ; but who can judge by ap- 
pearance ? 

Probably when our young gentlemen surrender their hearts to the first 
| enchantress in gauzy habiliments they may happen to meet in May Fair, 
| their adventure may be as unlucky as that of Mr. Mayd’s desolate 

maidens. Their choice fell upon one Silly George—so called, we 
, by the grim wit of those who bad experience of bis especial 
lness in his yoeation—a veteran practitioner in the art of Autol 
and a married gentleman of the name of Beho. In the eyes of Silly 
George and Mr. Bebo, the charms of the housemaid Mary, and Susan the 
cook, were great, bat the charms of Mr. Mayd’s silver spoons and forks 
were greater. In this, too, we recognise but the same sad law of morals 
which too often prevails in what are called the higher circles. How 
often—for our reflections naturally fall into a moralizing strain—do we 
make love to the charms of consols and avancular expectations, when 
we are bypocritically professing raptures with lilies, roses, and con- 
genial spirits, and all the rest of it. Silly George’s practical phil y 
was only much of what goes on in Belgravia. A wolf's eye to the 
chest and a sheep’s eye to the maiden is, after all, bat a vulgar rehears- 
ing of the road to matrimony as practised in the politest of circles. To 
be sure, there was a little more sacrifice of maiden modesty ; and, if we 
are to judge from the recriminatory evidence of the two girls, the love 
passages were somewhat more ardent than is usually thought requisite 
to reward the most impassioned wooer upstairs; but over this part of 
the adventure, charity, not to say chastity, requires us to draw a veil. 
All we say is, that the love-making in Mr. Mayd’s kitchen, after all, does 
not much differ from the love making in other sections of society. 
Something even may be urged in extenuation of the abruptness, and 
even for the ardent character of the domestic idyl. He never loved who 
loved not at first sigtt ; and Susan can at least plead the fatal precedent 
of a Juliet’s hasty infatuation. Not ¢ romance bat does not allow that, 
in the case of imprisoned dameels, cloistered nuns, and the victims of 
paternal tyranny, every girl has a right conferred on her by nature, and 
the poets, and the  . of ages, to make love to the first man she 
f we do condema all our abigails to the law of 
“ No followers allowed,” we mast make up our minds to Mr. Mayd’s 
and the verdict will be the Irish 
one—* Served him right.” 


Not but that the temptations were great. Silly and Mr. Beho 
did the thing in capital style. They gave themselves just the airs and 
graces which we used to hear of in the old farce of “ High Life Below 





d A. 
was wrong, ’m. I didn’t know it was so late, ’m; and I sat up, ’m ; and Stairs.” | It wes convenient for the success of the assault on the 


I had all my stockings to mend, ’m; and ——” 
“ Silence !"’ roared Miss Brewer ; and in a moment she was in the back- 


chest that one of the accomplices should feign a sudden indisposition. 
This was conceived and carried out in the trae artistic spirit of high 


| kitchen, and I was discovered and dragged out into full publicity. “ You comedy. “ Poor George bad been taking too mach wine, and wanted » 


| the boxing of ears, and I felt an acute pain dart through my head. 


| Go up stairs, sir. this instant.” I made good my escape. 





| ber, this day month ——”’ 


into my small bed with amazing rapidity, frightened, and pained, and 


| 


| audacious boy,” cried the stern voice ; and there came the sound as of 


little tea ;”’ and the tea was procured, and, on the received 
principle, was to be laced with brandy. No doubt simple Sasan thought 
she had caught Lord George at least in this aristocratic wine-bibber. 


His pleasant vices, his wine and brandy and cigars, and the stroll round 
“ Por you, Caroline, how dare you bave the boy down here? Remem- ' 
ling : I heard no more. I was up stairs, getting the square, only tended to enhance the value, in the cook’s eyes, of this 


illustrious though casual conquest. The arts by which Sukey and Polly 


t 
| tired, but with one great and triumphant consolation—I had been to a eae ee nod better-tred then Sebsy 


Astley’s, and Brewer did not know it! 
Presently, 1 could hear that lady reascending the stairs. 





| pression. I wondered how many pills she would take after that, 


aad Polly bave fallen before. Silly George is only a vulgar copy of 
many a matrimonial swindler of higher pretensions ; and if we enforced 


b o wers allowed” 
“ My awful responsibility!’ she groaned out in a tone of extreme de- SS ee ~ tn other degactmente of 


social intercourse than in the basemen: storeys of society, perhaps we 


| Py "was cloecly watebed for suai Gaye. All commenication with Cal| “00d Save Marine and Sumins meng ear chtere axl Gaoghters. All 


| was cut off by Brewer. One night, however, I thought I heard some one 





will avenge themselves. Our households might 


al ry 
be all the safi erned 
| outside the house trying to whistle Jt’s my delight. I did not dare go to o eae ee on higher principles of mates! coe 


* | the window, but I looked at Cal, who was bringing in the tea-urn, and 


| she was palpably blushing. Brewer left the room for a few minutes. 
| We've already spoke about the bands. Wh 
| or bakers ?”” 

| “Sailors, of course.” 

| “ Then sailors it shall be.” 


Miss Brewer returned. I did not understand at the time whatCal was 
talking about. I have since thought that she meant she was going to be | Yt berself to the sick for their own sake, and from a o 


| “I'm going,” said Cal; “ but it don’t Henly: I shall give up service. 
ich do you like best, sailors 





against abases of a trast which is no trust at all.— 
—_— DP _ 
THE FREE NURSE. 
CATHERINE MOMPESSON : MARY PICKARD : FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 


By the Free Narse I mean to indicate the Sister Sf oaty who de- 
impulse 


fidence ; and confid ia our d dents would be our best security 
Saturday Review. 


. : benevolence, without being bound by any vow or pledge, or having 
married. She left Miss Brewer’s a month after my night of stolen plea- bed 
| sure ; and whether my friend the sailor, or Jim the baker, was the happy “tT regard to her own interests in connexion with her office. 


| man, I hope, with all my heart, that she was a happy woman. I am sure 


| that she deserved to be so. 


——_- 
HIGH LIFE BELOW STAIRS. 
It has often occurred to us that the rale of all model aS 


doubt that many lives are utilised by them, which would otherwise be 
frittered away from want of t and 
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rds their female ts, steadily and strict! bil male | tients, and the of the whole A to their 
curveted, and ambled, Cptare, fo vn tajeticlens ome. wife followers allowed” ta un asoredioed anh eomwreand Or pov heya ane to naturalise 
formula in domestic economies. This maxim is always impressed on | such institations in Proves that we are sensible of the 
to red-fire upon small provocation, and the drama young housekeepers, strengthened by the sense and matured experience | beauty of such an of charity. My present parpose, however, 
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is to speak of a more distinctive kind of woman than those who are ua- 
der vows. However sincere the compassion, however disinterested the 
devotedness, ia an i ted Sister of Charity, she lies under the dis- 
aevantage of ber boods fa the first place, and her ised rewards in 
the other. She may now and then forget her bonds; and there are oc- 
casions whea they may be a support and relief to her; but they keep 
her down to the level of an organisation which can never be of a high 
character while the duty to be formed is re; 
money of fature benefits to the doer. Those who desire to establish the 
highest order of nursing had rather see a spontaneous nurse weeping 
over the body of a suffering child that bas gone to its rest than a vowed 
Sister wiping away the death-damps and closing the cyes, under the pro- 
mise of a certain cmount of remission of sins in consequence. There is 
abandance of room in society for both vowed and spontaneous nurses, 
in almost any number ; bat, their quality as nurses being equal, the 
strongest interest and affection will always follow the freer, more nata- 
ral, and more certainly disinterested service. The weaker sort are per- 
haps wise to put themselves under the orders of authority, which will 
setile their duty for them: bat such cannot be representative women, 
except by ‘ome force of character which in so far raises them above the 
region of authority. The Representative Women among Nurses are 
those who have done the duty under some natural incitement, of their 


own free will, and in their own way. 
t, that I am speaking slightingly 


It will not be supposed, for a 
of such organisation as is 'y for the orderly and complete falfil- 
ment of the nursing function. Ia every hospital where nurses enter 
freely, and can leave at pleasure, there must be strict rales, settled me- 
thods, and a — organisation of the body of nurees, or all will go 
into confusion. The authority I refer to as a lower sanction than per- 
sonal free disposition, is that of religious superiors, who impose the task 
of nursing as a part of the exercises by which fature rewards are to be 
pene | There cannot be a more emphatic pleader for hospital and 
domestic organisation, as a means to the best care of the sick, than Fio- 
rence Nightingale : and at the same time, all the world koows that she 
would expect better things from women who become nurses of their own 
accord, and remain so, through all pains and penalties, when they might 
give it up at any hour, than from nuns who enter that path of life be- 
cause it fends (as they believe) straightest to heaven, and do every act at 
the bidding of a conscience-keeper who holds the ultimate rewards in his 
band. 


It would lead me too far now to cite examples of the different institu- 
tions, Catholic und Protestant, and show the results of the religious and 
secular, the vowed and the free systems of organised nursing : but the 
—_— is one of curious and deep interest. : 

he three women whose honoured names stand at the head of this pa- 
per, acted ly end spontaneously in devoting themselves to the sick, 
though th om was not of the same character, and their incite- 
ments were not alike. Not the less are they all representatives of the 
growing order of Free Nurses. 


Oa this day two hundred years, Caraerine Momresson was a beauti- 
“ee of twenty, near ber marriage with a clergyman, who was to in- 
ace her to the life of a minister’s wife in a wild place, and among 
wild le. Their home was the village of Eyam, in Derbyshire, then 
thickly peopled with miners. In the green dell, and on the breezy hills 
below and above Eyam, they and their children enjoyed country health 
and pleasures for a little while. Then the news came of the Great 
Plague in London ; and then of its spreading through the country: but 
the place was so breezy and so retired, that there might be hope of its 
being spared the visitation. The winter came, and thanksgivings were 
fervent fur the health the People of Eyam had enjoyed. In the spring, 
however, when nobody was thinking of dreading the plague, it broke 
out in the village. Tradition says, it was from some clothes that ar- 
rived from a distant place. As soon as it that the mischief 
was past arresting, the young mother thought of her children,—or 
at least, pleaded first for them, in imploring her husband to leave the 
place with his family. He knew his duty too well. He was 
firm about remaining; and bis desire was that she should carry 
away her children to a place of safety, and remain there. This 
she refused with equal firmness: so they sent away the children, 
and set to work to nurse all Eyam. Out of seventy-six fa- 
milies, two hundred and fifiy-nine persons died. The pastor and bis 
wife shat themselves up with ——— allowing nobody to come in, or 


as the parchase- 








go out, in order to the ty to the village. By his facult: 
eke ORs ott Re Se Corel Eh witen , 
as far as seemed possible, till she in the midst of them. Her bas- 
band in time engaged the country people of 

tricts to leave food and other supplies at stated places on the at 
ee cater ene hikes oe na 
from the village ; these supplies were fetched away at intermediate 

person 
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to get away. There could be no the their pas- 
tor had on their affections. In a number of the (Gentleman's 


aboat the close of the last century, there is an engraving of a 
rock, called “ Mompesson’s Pulpit.” It is a natural arch in the rock, 
near Eyam, where he stood to read prayers and h during the plague, 
—the people being ranged on the open hill- Tea and within 
reach of his voice. This was to avoid the risks of collecting together in 


Catherine Mompesson nursed ber neighbours from early spring till Au- 
when she died. Amidst the appalling sights and sounds, of which 
husband’s letters convey a dreadful idea, she sustained herself and 
him, and all about them. His immediate expectation of following ber is 
shown by his letter of the Ist of September to Sir George Saville, about 
the choice of his successor and the execution of his will : but he lived till 
his 70th year—still the good clergyman to his life’s end. 
It was domestic affection, evidently, which threw Catherine Mompes- 
son into the position of a nurse. At first, she would have left the ecene 
sickness to preserve husband and children. It was for her husband's 
sake that she remained—to be his helper, at any sacrifice to herself. An 
incident recorded in one of hie letters shows the domestic affections 
strong in death. She had refused the “ cordials” he upon her, 
saying that she could not swallow them ; but, on his suggestion of living 
for their children, she raised herself in bed, and made the effort. She 
sy 4 Her devotedness as a 
by the influences under which she 
the good Howard thought when he went to 
Eyam, before his last departure from England, to ascertain what details 
he could of the pestilence, and of the exemplary nurses of the sick. So 
think those who even yet visit the churchyard amoag the hills, and find 
out her grave, with the intimation at the foot of the suddenness of her call 
“ Cave : nescitis horam.”’ 


Q 


Many Pickarp’s good work was of a similar nature ; but even more | the 


y undertaken. She was our contem; , and has been only a few 


her early womanhood she visited Eng’ previous to ber marriage with 
Dr. ivinity Professor ia Harvard University. 
ee a noe ae on ones whe Sadeuty memes 
below her station, settled in the village of Osmotherly, on the bor- 

ing the place, she foand it 
books, bat never 
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dis- | *quaintance was when she undertook 





chaise, throwing in little presents which they bai prepared for the 
cbance of the Good Lady returning. 

Alone she did i:!—the nursing of a fever-stricken population, who 
were prostrated as by the plague. She did it simply because she was 
wanted. The people—all entire strangers to her, the aunt and all—were 
sick and dying; and she could not leave them. It never seemed to 
herself a remarkable act. The fever scene was remarkable ; and of this 
she spoke with earnest on ion ; bat her own share in it was, in 
her view, a fine piece of experience ; so that, if the fever was to happen, 
she was glad to have been there. She went back to America, married, 
and broaght up her family of children in the simplest way, being only 
remarkable for her nursing skill, and the number of sick babies she had 
tended, and the children who had died in her arms, while she hada 
household of her own to attend to. She died of a lingering and painful 
disorder, some years after her husband. Her cheerfulness never failed ; 
and in making arrangements for her orphan children, she spoke of her 
approaching ns jast as she would of a voyage to Europe by the 
next steamer. Ifever there was a perfect example of a spontaneous, 
unprofessional nurse, it was she. 

Fiorence NiGutinGate, however, will be, through all time to come, 
the Representative Nurse par Io ber ease it is a special call- 
ing, ia virtae of aataral capacity, moral and intellectual at ouce. She 
did not propose to eara her owa salvation by a life of good works. She 
was not incited by visions of a religious life in a favoured monastic com- 
manity. She did not aspire to take in band a department of haman mi- 
sery, ia order to extinguish it, and then look about to see what partica- 
lar misery it should be. She does not appear to have bad any plans re 
lating to herself at all. Nor was she overtaken by the plague in a vil- 
lage: nor did she overtake a fever in a village ina the course of ber tra- 
vels, like her representative sisters of an earlier time: nor did she do 
the work of the occasion, and re-enter ordinary life as if nothing had 
appa’ Her case is special and singular ia every way. 

er childhood and youth were very mach like those of little girls who 
have wealthy pareats, and carefully chosen goveraesses, and good mas- 
ters, and much travel—ia short, all facilities fur intell | cultivation 
by study and extended intercourse with society, at home and abroad. 

The peculiarity ia the case of herself and her nearest relatives seems 
to be their having veen reared in an atmosphere of sincerity and freedom 
—of reality, in fact,—which is more difficalt to obtain than might be 
thought. There was a certain force and sincerity of character in the 
elder members on both sides of the house which could not but aff-ct the 
formation of the children’s characters ; and in this case there was a go- 
verness also whose lofty rectitude and immaculate truthfulness com- 
manded the reverence of all who knew her. 

In childhood a domestic incident disclosed to the honest-miaded little 
gi what her liking was, and she followed the lead of ber natural taste. 

he took care of ali cuts and bruises, and nursed all illoess within her 
reach ; and there is always a good deal of these thiags withia the reach 
of country gonury who are wealthy and benevolent. For the usual term 
of young-lady life, Fiorecce Nightingale did as other young ladies. She 
saw ltaly, and looked at its monuments; she once went to Egypt and 
Greece with the Bracebridges : she visited in society, and went to Court. 
But her heart was not in the cogcees objects of her life—not in travel 
for amusement, nor in art. In literature, books which disclosed life and 
ite miseries, and character witb its sufferings, burat themselves in upoa 
her miod, and created much of her future effort. She was never resorted 
to for sentiment. Sentimentalists never had a chance with her. Be- 
sides that her character was too strong, and its quality too real for any 
sympathy with shallowness aod egotism, she had two characteristics 
which might well daunt the sentimentaliste—ber reserve and her capa- 
city for ridicule. Ill would they have fared who had come to her tor 
responsive a about sentiment, or even real woes in which no 
tical help was proposed ; and there is perhaps nothing uttered by 
er, from her evidence before the Sani Commission for the Army to 
her recently published “ Notes on Nu .”’ which does not disclose 
powers of irony which self-regardant persous may well dread. 

Such force aod earnestness must find or make a career. She evidently 
believes, as all persons of genius do, that she found it, while others say 
she made it. Philosophy will hereafter reconcile the two in her case and 
many others. Asa matter of fact, while other young ladies were bear 
and perhaps better employed ‘han usual in enjoying the Great Exbibi- 
tion, she was in the Kaieerswerth Institation, on the Rhine, golog 
through the oe nursing, and investigating the methods of orga- 
nisation there and here. 

The sensation she perhaps ever excited among her personal 
to set up the Sanitariam in Har- 
ley Street, and left home to superintead the establishment. Her first 
work there was chiefly financial: and the powers of administration she 
manifest:d were a complete justification of what she bad done in leaving 
her father’s house to become what people called the matron of a charity. 
At first, common-minded people heid up haods and eyes as if she had 
done something almost scandalous. Between that day and thie, they must 
bave discovered that she could exalt any function, and that no function 
could lower her. She rectified the accounts, the debts, and brought 
all round ; and she always had leisure to help and comfort the sick la- 








| to the sick, underlying the glorious common sense about affairs, and the 
stero insight into the weaknesses and the perversions of the healthy, 
troubled as they ere by the sight of suffering, and sympathising with 
| themselves instead of the patient, lay open a good deal of the secret of 
this woud-rful woman's life and power. We begin to see how a woman, 
, anything bat robust at any time, may have been able, as well as willing, 
| to undertake whatever was most repulsive and most agonising in the care 
| of wounded soldiers, and crowds of cholera patients. Wesee how her 
minate economy and attention to the liest details are reconcilable 
with the mag of her administration, and the comprebensiveness of 
| her plans for hospital establishments, and for the reduction of the na- 
| tional rate of mortality. As the lives of the sick hang on small things, 
| she is as earnest about the quality of a cup of arrow-root, and the open- 
ing and shutting of doors, as about the institution of a service between 
| the commissariat and the regimental. which shall ensare an army against 
being starved when within reach of food. Ina the miad of a trae nurse, 
nothing is too great or too small to be attended to with all diligence : and 
therefore we have seen Florence Nightingale doing, and insisting upon, 
the right about shiris,and towels, epoonmeats and the boiliag of rice ; 
and largely aidiug in reducing the mortality of the army from nineteen 
| in the thousand to eight, in time of peace. 
| In the spirit and tone of this book we see, too, how it is that, with all 
her fame, we have known so little of the woman herself. Where it is of 
| use to tell any piece of her own experience, she tells it ; and these scraps 
of autobiography will be eagerly seized upon by all kinds of readers : 
bat, except for the purpose of direct utility, she never speaks of herself, 
more or less, or even discloses any of her opinions, views, or feeli 
This reserve is a great distinction in these days of self-exposure, and de- 
canting on personal experiences. It is the best possible rebuke to the 
gotism, or the sentimentality, which has led severe! ladies to imagine 
that they could be nurses, without having tried whether they could bear 
the discipline. Her pare, undisguised common sense, and her keen per- 
ception of all deviations from common sense, may have turned back 
more or fewer women from the nursing vocation ; but this is probabl 
an unmixed good ; for those who could be thas turned back were oby 
ously unfit to proceed. She is the representative of those only who are 
nurses ; that is, capable of the hardest and highest daties sacrifices 
which women can undertake from love to their race. 
To the end she will bave won over far more than she can have (most 
righteously and ifally) pe ae Generations of women, for 
centuries to come, will be the better, the more helpful, and the more de- 
voted for Florence Nightingale having lived ; no small number of 
each generation will try their strength on that difficult path of benefi- 
cence which she has opened, and on which her image will for ever stand 
to show the way. Inaiusy Soorr. 
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CLERICAL PHILANDERING. 


Many grievous accusations are made against the clergy at the 
present time ; but we are not inclined to lay to their charge anything 
worse than a confirmed propensity to philandering. A bevy of young 
ladies who praise up bis sermons, decorate his charch, pull caps he his 
notice, and expound their consciences "to bim after tea, is now the regu- 
lar appendage of almost every clergyman who has a of any 
to look after. If there are two clergymen in the sh, there are two 
bevies of young ladies, forming hostile camps, and working antagonistic 
slippers, or stoles, as the case may be. They bear ao important part in 
the clergyman's duties, for they unite the functions of instruments 
Half his time is occupied io taking care of their dear 
souls—the other half io taking counsel with them as to the 
of the rest of the parish ia such matters as charch ornaments, cottage 
meetings, and the like. It is not to be wondered at that the spiritual 
converse of the week crops out in the Sunday sermon, or that should 
be something eminently young ladyish in the clergyman’s way of doing 

al business. It is far trom being entirely the clergyman’s fault. 

0 doubt, in most cases, be is nothing loth. Even if he is —- sin- 
gle-minded, and is actuated by mere zeal for his profession, a you 
lady’s soul has peculiar attractions for a spiritaal manipulator—its 
malleability is so pleasant a contrast to the tough impracticable fibre of a 
middle-aged man of business. She rans up the whole gamut of spiritual 
emotions, from abject penitence to seraphic love, with such flexibility and 
ease, that it is quite charming to have the privilege of putting her 
it. It is quite natural that a clergyman should like working on a young 
lady’s eoul, just as a pianist likes playing on a a instrument, or a 
mason likes working freestone; for that the stone which yields gee! 
pee mets the first > to the weather is a trath — 
clergymen frequently find out only after disheartening experience. 
then they are men—often young men—somewhat hardly used by the 
world’s conventions. Their work is of a wearing and saddening kind, 
and the world forbids them almost every conceivable form of relaxation. 
The study of feminiae experiences, detailed by blooming lips, is almost the 
only kind of excitement compatible with the starched existence they are 
expected to maintain. That they sbould nourish an exaggerated taste for 
it is intelligible, if not quite defensible. 

Bat even if a clergyman is on Lis guard, he finds it difficult to shake 








dies in the house. At one time, 1 remember, was not a case in the 
house which was not hopeless ; but there was no sign of dismay ia Flo- 
rence Nightingale. She completed her task, showing unconsciously by 
it how a woman as wel! as a man may be born to administration and 
command. 
By a sort of treachery only too common in the visitors of celebrated 
le, we have all seen the letter of Mr. Sidney Herbert, in 1854, entreat- 
ing Miss Nightiagale to = accompanied by her friends the Bracebridge’s, 
who are familiar with life in the East—to Tarkey, to minister among 
the sick and wounded of our army. How soon she was ready, and how 
she and her band of nurses weot, aad were just in time to receive the 
wounded from Inkermann, no Eaglishman forgets. No man of any as 
tion concerned will ever forget her subsequent services. She had against 
her not only achaos of disorder ia which to move, and a hell of — 
around her to relieve, but special difficulties in the jsalousy of the medi- 
cal officers, the rawness of the narses so bastily collected, and the incom- 
patibilities of the voluateer ladies who started on the enterprise with her 
or after her. On the state of the hospitals it can, I hope, never be ne- 
cessary to enlarge again. We all know how, under her sa itendence, 
laces became clean and airy, and persons cleanly, clothed, fed, and af- 
forded some chance of recovery from maladies or wounds, While his- 


tory abides, the i of Florence Nightingale, lamp io hand, going 
thr miles of night by night, —s every patient as she went, 
and ministering wherever most wanted, will always glow in men’s hearts ; 


and the sayings of the men about her will be traditions for future gene- 


rations to enjoy. 
She did not, like Mrs. Mom n, sink down and die in the midst of 
scene : nor did she, like y Pickard, return into ordinary life for 
imean fever at 


the rest of a long career. She was prostrated by the Cr 


; | Balaklava, and carried up to the hospital on the cliffs till she began to 


mend, when she was taken to sea. She would not come home, because 
her work at Scutari was not fiaished. She remained there till the end of 
the war, by which time she and her military and medical coadjutors had 
shown what hospitals may be, and how low the rate of mortality of an 
army may be reduced, even in time of war. 

She has never recovered from that fever ; and for some years she has 
been confined by severe and increasing illness. Not the less has she 
worked, steadily and most efficiently. She cannot fal@l her aim,—of 
training narses in an iostitution of her own, and thas raising up a body 
of successors, The grateful people of England supplied the means, with- 
out her knowledge or desire,—which was the same thing as ay oe 

w lit- 


new service upon her. She wished to decline it when she found 


satisfied her that the money was e-em : and the plan aod the 
public able and willing to wait. If she could not do this particalar 
work, she has done many others. Her written evidence before the Sanitary 
Commission for the Army is a great work in itself. So are various re- 
forms arged on the military authorities by ber and her coadjutors, and 
now adopted by the War Office. Reforms ia the Indian army are about 
to follow. The lives thus saved no one will — to number ; and the 
amount of misery and vice precladed by her scientific humanity is past 
estimate. 


Her “ Notes on Narsing.” prepared and issued in illness and pain, are 
the crowning evidence of what she is and can do. Hitherto we have, I 
trust, appreciated and honoured her acts: now we are enabled to per- 
ceive and appreciate the quality of hermind. It was as certain before as 

ota tak. es eee have acquired 2 


Snggeteanntn, 50 peetase the caste Ss ereness we see it all now. 
‘e see also, much more clearly than ever. moral characteristics. I 
can 
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himself free from the adoration of female votaries. When he comes into 
his cure, he fiuds the circle of devotees ready to fall on their knees ; and 
anless he have very strong personal disqualification—unlees he be blessed 
with some such exemption as black teetn or an anromantic obesity—he 
will not succeed in re g the —> which is the chief business of 
their lives. They will not take a refusal. A tolerably well-formed 
iest has an attraction to the young-lady mind which no reluctance on 
is can neutralize. If be is High Church, she must confess to him 
ia the vestry with locked doors—he in bis surplice and she on ber kaees, 
just like a mediwva! picture. If he is Low Church, she must have him 
up to tea, or walk home with him from church, and pour forth the badget 
of spiritual experiences which she is convinced are at least as marvellous 
as the Pilgrim's Progress ; and he is so charmed with ber that he 
cannot reirain displayiag his Coristian confideace in her by making a 
li¢tle confession ia retara. Then she deepens her gailt just a little in 
order that she may be earnestly contentisted, and exaggerates her de- 
spair just a little in order that he may console her ; and be, remember- 
ing that consolation is his office, administers it in abuudante and with 
exemplary zeal. And they part, not eased with each other, but 
still with their convictions unshaken that flirtation is a vain and worldly 
thing which no consistent Christian should give way to. Of course 
some clergymen are more apt for these tender ministratioas than others. 
Types of attraction vary from time to time. The starved type used to 
be much in fashion. Time was when, in a mere mathetical—not a prac- 
tical—poiat of view, well disposed young ladies were enthusiasts for as- 
ceticiem ; and the surest way to a female "s heart was thin, 
white cheek and attenuated limbs, premature baldness, and the of 
exhaustion. Of late years, however, a change has come over the t 
of the feminine dream, and the muscalar parson is in his apogee. Just 
now, leaping the church-yard-gate instead of opening it appears to be a 
clergyman’s most ceriain road to popularity. 

The profane laity are very fond of taking a coarse view of this subject, 
and of hinting at very evils as the probable result of this iater- 
change of heavenly consolation and very terrestrial adoration. We have 
no intentioa of following the fashion in this respect. The extreme hypo- 
crisy of masking the worst forms of vice under the pret of a religi 
exercise may, of course, be found in exceptional cases, but it could not 
become prevalent except in an — thorough religious decadence, with 
which, spite of all its faults, the nineteenth centary will hardly be 
charged. Nor are there any facts to bear out the hypothesis. The re- 
cent clerical scandals are entirely opposed to such a icion. As & 
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gion as a womanish kind ing, belongi 
the realities of life. but it bas actually made religion @ 

There is something intensely womanish about both the thoughts and ag- 
tions of the younger race of clergymen of average ability. It ly 
too easy to recognise in their preaching ibe fembetne for the 
emotional and the sentimental, and in their ceremonial the feminine 
mania for dressing themselves out. If they have to jadge of the external 
world, they bring to the task all a woman’s narrowness of reasoning, 
passionate partisanship, and There is a 
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in-the-East, and she would arm her choristers with eggs to pelt the hete- 
rodox, and uphold her favourite ritual by standing at the church door 
and tugging at the coat-tails of all enemies who tried to enter in. And 
if you were to put female preachers into the pulpits of a large town, in 
nine cases out of ten the sermon would be of the same type—entirely 
pied with teaching people what they are to think of, whether in the 
way of feeling or imagining, and entirely passing over what they are to 
do. All aclergyman’s knowledge of human natare is so much derived 
from the habitual study of the young-lady conscience, that he has as lit- 
tle idea of the religious lessons needed for the hard practical life of men 
as the Pope has of civil government. The result of this clerical effemi- 
nacy of mind is not unlike what takes place in Roman Catholic commu- 
nities, and is one that every friend of religion mast deplore. There is a 
gulf between this form of the clerical mind and the ordinary male mind 
which is deep, and daily deepening. On the one side, it is a pity akin to 
contempt, too apathetic to form itself into words—on the other, there 
are pious hands uplifted in meek spitefulness. Unfortunately, this kind 
estrang t bas a tendency to increase by its own force. The cler- 
gyman’s acquired womanishness probably includes that taste for manage- 
ment and hvueehold strategy which is a strongly marked feminine peca- 
liarity. The layman may be slow in extending his contempt for the 
P @ preacher's creed ; bat, if anything is likely to quicken 
the process, it is the discovery which he will probably make, that the 
clergyman is trying to recover his lost hold by the agency of female in- 
fluence. From the prevalence of this device among religious teachers in 
all countries, we must presume that there was a time—in the days, no 
doubt, of Clovis and Ethelbert—when ite victims endared it patiently. 
Bat notbiog irritates an Englishman of the present day so irremediably 
as the knowledge that he is the object of a furtive benevolence, which is 
po apm lying in ambush tc do bis soul good cl ly, especial! 
his womankind are the instruments of the operation. These tactics, 
and this mutual attitude of clergy and laity, have produced in Roman 
Catholic countries a frightful bitterness on the part of the laity, which 
may at any moment flame up into open enmity. With us, the causes in 
operation are far feebler ; and the antidotes, in the form of clergy whose 
intellects are too strong and whose nature is too manly to yield to such 
folliee, are more abundant. But at the same time the evil with us has 
less excuse ; and that it exists, in more than one eection of the Charch, 
is certain, though to a far less extent than in countries where spiritual 
“ direction” is systematized. This practice of sublimated flirtation must 
be expected among the Roman clergy—it is a legitimate consequence of 
enforced celibacy. If Hildebrand did not foresee that the relations of 
La prétre, la femme, a la famille would be the difficulty of his system, he 
knew very little of the world. It was partly to avoid this difficulty that 
in England the marriage of the clergy, which in an economical point of 
view bas its drawbacks, was permitted. But if the clergy insist on mar- 
ing first and flirting afterwards, we get the evils of both systems and 
benefits of neither. 
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MY CHILD PASSENGER. 
BY ROBERT PATON. - 

What a happy and fortunate landfall have I, old Skipper, made at 
last! moored here, safe and snug, for a Christmas on shore. How many 
years have past since the last one, I dare hardly think of, it is so far 
away among the dim and spectral ehadows of boyhood ; but here I am 
after all, anchors abead and astern, moored in the lying-up ground for 
useless and woru-out old bulks, out of the fairway of the tides and traffic 
on Life’s busy stream ; having only to watch and look after my groand 
tackle, booms on deck, spars housed, and sails stowed away. Not mach 
to do now, but keep a bright look-out for the rollers, which, setting in 
from the sea of old age, shall break the rasted and worn fastenings, and 
let this old bulk dri!t away on its last voyage. 

What a harbour have I gained! a little room not much bigger than 
my old ship’s cabin, yet more snug and comfortable looking. A crack- 
ling and merry-hearted fire, making the red papered walls lurid, but not 
Sony warm ; the shadows only crowding and huddling up in the 
corners, as if to escape from the heat. On the walla, as centre-piece to 
each, bang old fashioned portraits of old-fashioned ladies and gentlemen. 
Some of them bore my name, | am told. May they never have blushed 
in their other-world home for their descendant! Some portions of the 
features are fading through age ; and wear, by the loss of colour, a pale 
and spiritual appearance. At least to me they seem to say, “ We are 
portraits of the dead, and looking at us you mast thiak of death.” 

A picture of my old ship, the Julia, hangs over the mantelpiece,— 

would give it that bonoourable place ; it was painted by young 
Dattoa, just as 1 told him. He has painted a southern eky, with white 
fleecy clouds all floating slowly and steadily towards one quarter out of 
the picture. The blue sky hangs over a blue sea, a little darker but not 
mueb, with the waves just topping and breaking into bits of white foam. 
She bas got the trade wind, for her royals are set, and all her starboard 
studsails; but there is something wrong on board, something wrong. 
Her sails are all in the wind and fluttering and flapping confusedly, ber 
after yards are swingiog round aback, and the man at the wheel not only 
holds it firmly with both bands, but presses with his foot on the spokes 
to keep it hard down. 

My eye strays away from this, to a little picture below it of a child,— 
a boy-child, with white silky bair, and the wondering, mysterious and 
clear eyes of healthy childhood ; with its expression bright and lifelike 
to me, in spite of decaying touches; and memories of years long past, 
sad and yet sweet, mouroful and yet cherished, creep into and warm up 
my old heart. Why—lI wonder to myself—whby have I been spared by a 
merciful Providence through the storms, and calms, and buifetings of 
forty years, to find myeelf a atill-staunch old hulk, although sadly bat- 
tered and knocked about, sitting here with a happy and contented heart, 
no squall even forming on my horizon? Happy too, with only prat- 
tling gicls and boys playing about me, and willing as a boy to be com- 
manded by my dear widow-sister—we are but too—who bas offered me a 
crib and stowage-room fur the remainder of my voyage? Why have I, 
1 go on thinking, the old man who bas only through life fought and 
wrought a battle for self, been spared to find myself with all these bless- 
ings round me, travelling cheerfuliy down the off side of the hill which 
leads to the great valley, in confidence, and with no faint tremblings? 
when he, dear, dear, wee Charlie, has been so long ia his deep sea-cradle 
with pang emees curtains hanging round him ? 

I find I have uncoasciously muttered my last thoughts alond, and little 
Dolly, my eldest niece, in whose face I fancy I have found a resemblance 
to the child-portrait, playing with my fingers, looks up, and says : 

“Unele, who was little Charlie? and why are your eyes so sad, and 
your lips trembling because you bave been thinking of him ?”’ 

M slowly raised her kiad eyes from some household needlework 
w had absorbed her attention, and, meeting her glance, I felt that 
she too asked the same question as Dolly, and, fiodiog all the little ones 
clustering about my knees anxiously, and making my old rough hands 
tingle, a compulsion, tender and yet strong, seized me, and bade me tell 
my story of 

“MY CHILD PASSENGER,” 

Many years ago, when I was lying in the old Julia in one of the 
noble harbours of Australia, full-laden and ready to start for England, 
having finished all my basiness on shore, and only waiting for a breeze 
to apriog I was roused from a reverie on the , ia which I was 
thinking of no earthly thing, but only whistling the wind, by the 
Mate’s coming to me, and saying, “ There is a gentleman with a boy, 
sir, wishes to see you.” 

Who can the be, I thought, as I descended the poop ladder, and, turn- 
ing into the D, met the gaze of a gentleman, there, where so few were 
at that period, and in whore right hand was the hand of a boy-gentleman. 
Why do I use those words? use we sailors, although not mach used 
to their society, yet have an instinct which tells us when we are in the 
— of such an one. A glimpse at a man, fearless and bold in bis 

meanour, gentle and courteous in his manner, whose eyes look straight 
into yours, and whore band firmly and releases reluctantly, using 
good plaia words with meaniog in them, (such meaning as we pat in en 
order to “ stand by”—“ for your lives !”” when on a leeshore, and if she 
tales stays death comes) ; these tell us the gentleman, and we have a re- 
spect and feeling towards him quite different from those of a landsman. 

“ Charlie,” he said to bis boy, and not to me, “ this is Captain Beatley, 
whose shipmate you are to be to Old Eogland ;” and frankly and heartily 
the boy put bis band ia mine, and turned his eyes on his father. 

die introduced himself a briefly, opelogiaing for not having been on 
board earlier, and then continued: “ We have beard, Captain, that you 
have been many times here before, and made safe voyages, and that your 
good ship is a strong and sea-worthy craft, and I wish this young gentle- 
man to go to England in your charge. I am sure Charlie will be a good 
boy, and will obey your orders as cheerfully as any of your crew, er as 
he has always obeyed me.” 

A tightening of the little fist in mine made-me fancy Charlie was de- 
termining to out bis father’s wishes, After some explanation from 
Mr ——- the late hour of bringiag my only passenger that was 

some instructions, and concluding pleasantly 


wan 

as to terms, &c., his little, plain, rough-wood boxes were passed into my 
cabin, and, the rattling of the windlass pawls telling the fair wind had 
come, the time came to say farewell. 

It was no sad parting : the father said, in a bold, cheery voice, “ Good- 
bye, Charlie!” then they shook hands warmly, and like to grown-up 
people, no tear being in the eyes of either. “ Take good care of him, 
poy and, when bis schooling is over, you shall bring him back again 
to his Papa,”—and waving his band in adieu, the father went over the 
side into his boat, and pulled for the shore. In a few minutes we were 
under eail, and standing to seawards. 

As we drew out of the harbour, Charlie kept his eyes fixed on the fast- 
fading boat ; but, observing the bustle of my duties slacken, he came up 
to me, and, patting his little hand in mine, gave me a look which esta- 
blisbed a confidence and faith in each other that I for worlds would not 
have broken. 

He could not have been much more than five years of age, with a 
round, happy face, and clear, blue, frank, unsuspecting eyes. He had 
long, light hair, just beginning to curl, and was dressed in a short yel- 
low frock, with a black belt round his waist, and a ship-made straw hat, 
with a neat blue ribbon on it ; and stood firmly on the deck and looked 
boldly round him at every object and each of my men. 

I could not account for the change which seemed to have come over 
my old quarter-deck. It seemed to me as new and fresh as it did on the 
day when the old ship was launched, many, many years before. The 
child’s smile had a magic in it, and I noticed the man at the wheel, when 
he had caught his eye, confusedly pat the helm up and then down, and 
redden in the face, 

I bad never known much or never cared much about children ; bat the 
appearance and ways of little Charlie won on me with a strange charm, 


y | and I tried all I could to anbend from my old solitary sailor moods and 


habits, and try and make him happy. After we had been some time out, 
I determined to make a little cot, and have it slang in my own cabin, 
where I should always have him near me; and a pretty little one I did 
make, and sewed it all with my own hands. It was of fine duck, and 
about three feet in length, by a little more than one across, and on the 
head of it I embroidered with my needle and twine, a heart with a bird 
standing on it, as if singing, and on the foot of it I wrought a ship under 
fall sail on a waveless sea. I had somehow connected in my own mind 
the heart and bird with little Charlie, as he seemed to me then, and pic- 
tared his future in the ship with a fair wind and all sail set. Such a cosy 
little cot never hung from ship’s beams before, and when he was in it, 
and evjoying a swing, with his merry and cheerful laughter flowing over 
it, it seemed to me as if a bird were singing in its cage, and making my 
little cabin glorious with the light of music, and my heart overflow with 
happiness, 

By what slow, gradual, and sure steps he crept into my beart, I cannot 
tell, nor make you understand, but our friendship grew until we could 
hardly be out of each other’s sight without uneasiness. And not to me 
alone, but to every man and boy on board, was his bright smile and 
laugh always welcome, With each one he had started an individual 
friendship, and they all became his stout friends and sworn allies. With- 
out my having to issue the order, I found all the port-holes and hawse- 
pipes even, and every little space at all uoguarded, stopt carefally ap 
with cord and batteus, while a neat man-rope, the exact height for Char- 
lie’s hand, was worked round the stanchions of the companion which led 
to the poop. Go where he would, the sailors never lost sight of him, 
end if ia his ramblings he had gained a position at all unsafe, I noticed 
more than one eye stray from its duty, and watch eagerly his motions. 
The carpenter occupied all his spare time in carving him models of boats 
and ships, and often have I watched him listening with a curiously res- 
pectful deference to Charlie’s opiaion on his handiwork. Of the t 
of the mysterious held between him and my old ed 
goat in the stern of the long boat I cannot say, but, certainly, they un- 
derstood one another, and bad formed a mutual confidence between theif 
two selves, which it would have been dangerous to disturb. 

My mate, although a good seaman, was given to a love of grog, which 
he managed to indulge, either by having a sea-stock of his own, or by 
making iriends with the steward ; and one day, when I had noticed that 
he had been drinking, but had said nothing, as he had carried on the 
work without committing himself, Charlie came to me aud said—* Oh, 
Captain ! Mr. Amms (that was my mate’s name) is not Mr. Amms to- 
day ; some other person is wearing his clothes, for it was not he who 
spoke to me to-day, but another man,—and the other person looks so 
strange, too.” Instead of severely reprimanding my mate, and per! 

disrating him, I called him into my stat in the ing, and told 
him how much better it would be for him not to have anything to do with 





that a little child grew afraid at the change ; and, would believe it? 
Mr. Amms’s eyes were wet as he said, “ Captain, I will drink no more ;” 
and he never did again while he and I sailed in one ship together. 

Another time, when one of the boys had been struck by a seaman, and 
I was doubtful from their different statements what course of punishment 
to parsue, Charlie simplified the affair by saying, “ Ob, Captain! it is so 
wrong to strike one another ; tell them it is wroug, and J know they 
won’t do it again.” His child-faith a mine, and no harsh decision 
was again necessary on board my ship. 

What a cheeriness be gave to our old craft, making each of his fa- 
vourite nooks and corners little spots of sunshine, 1 can scarcely tell 
you. Many a time we played at Bo-peep round the skylights and com- 
panions, and when he ha!f showed himeeclf from bebind the mizenmast, 
and patting his wee hands to bis mouth, made a speaking-trumpet of 
them, and hailed me, asking, “ Where are you from?” and ordering me 
to “ Haui away that brace and belay,” a light and bappy feeling, as of 
being in green fields with blue skies above and birds siuging all about, 
came to me, and a thankfulness and sense of the blessing of life filled my 
breast, and made me as happy and boyish as little Charlie was, I re- 
member once off the Cape, in a calm, his fishing over the stern with a 
beat pin for the Cape Pigeons, making pets of those he caught for a few 
minutes, and then freeing them with clapping hands and a “ There, 
pretty pigeon, go away to your own home.” And I remember, too, 
another picture, which was a picture, and beat all I had ever looked on, 
of a tiny white figure, whose curls hung down on each side of wee clasped 
hands like golden fringes over the edges of a dazzling white oct, saying, 
“ Be kind to Captain Bentley, and take us all safe home,” while I hid 
my head with the counterpane on the sofa, and cried,—I, who had never 

rayed nor wept since [ had been whipped at school. What magic was 


at a loss to describe or account for, but so it was, Even my 74) 
tion grew young again, and I pictured to myself on our arrival in Eng- 
land, a sweet-voiced lady, with Charlie’s eyes, thanking me in kind 
tones for my care of him, and introducing me to a new world of social 
and homely pleasures. 

(Both hands, both wee hands, in mine, Dolly.) 

We bad rounded the Cape, and got hold of the south-east trades, and, 
taking advantage of steady winds aad flae weather, were busy putting 
the old ship in order for Home. No person on board was idie,—there 
was such soraping and scouring and painting. I occupied myself ia 
cleaning and re varnishing the panels of my cabin, and had given Charlie 
orders to play on deck for a little, and keep away from the paints and 
paintwork. We were going about six knots throagh the water, and all 
our starboard stadding-sails were palling with a will. I was thinkiog of 
the pleasant and favourable voyage we had made so far, and saying to 
myself, “ I must try and always have a passenger with me after this,” 
when, just as I was making a scraped knot on one of the panels show all 
its riags and convolutions, brown and yellow, one after the other, and 
admiring the way in which its lines gradually spread until they were 
lost in the plain wood, I heard, close to me over my head, the clash- 
ing and — of the wheel chains, as they dragged the helm hard 
down—I knew it was that—I heard a shout which | cannot forget—in a 
moment I was up; I beard, too, the mate’s voice giving orders in a sin- 
gularly bold, calm, and collected tone that told me all was right there, 


aod thea—— 

Was it a thick black clond in which my sight was supernaturally en- 
larged ? or was it a great white light that came down on me, and 1 saw 
only a rolling world—a confused ship on a confused sea—and a child 
floating out of the wave-hollows, over the whitened wave-tops, and into 
the wave hollows beyond t ds the far horizoa? 

I threw my body over the stern, and heard distinctly several plashes 
in the water alongside of me. I struck out strongly, heartily, and with 
a mighty buman will that made waves nothing. blessed for m 
strength. [I felt no clothes on, no hindrance from them at least, and 
straggled throagh the water, halfin it and half out of it, with my eye 
fixed on one spot, when, now and then, I could see a little 
“Courage!” I said to 
breaths; do not waste yourself:’ and I called out, “ 
Charlie! only one moment, and are in my arms! K 





head 


I neared, and neared, my eyes 


his—smiling—and mine 
transfixed. I saw bat his eyes. “Brave 














that which stole away his reason and judgment, and so altered his face | moiuml 

























a his look and voice to make all our hearts more soft and tender, I am | and 


speck. 
myself—* courage! swim coolly; draw long 
One moment, 
eep 
up; do not fling your arms about; be quiet and have no fear!” and, as 


arms, 
do not fail me,” I murmared, “a moment more and I save him.” I stare 


fixedly on the spot—I scramble over the water to it—I am at it: it 
vacant—and I plunge with what life God has 


the vague water, f toochs wih foie hand: four fitile te Ran 
v water, wi , four 

to close oa mine, and shake them. . — “_ 
Then all is blank—— . 

Yes! this horny, old, withered hand touched his the last in this world, 
and when my poor voyage of life is drawing to a close, and I am making 
for that port where there are no storms, or quicksands, or rocks, I be- 


lieve faithfully, and humbly, as the great cloudwave overtakes me, out 
of its depths of darkness wil! come that little hand, and clasping mine, 
> fame with cheerful words beyond the shadow towards the judgment 
sea! 

I was long unwell and in bed, but as I grew better I gradually learned 
that, along with me, five of my brave crew had jumped into the water 
that, cheerily and with a will, those left on board bad a boat launched in | 
half the time they would have taken ina quiet harbour in a calm day, 
pesnlipes Ae f amtaly-yeroanghey f mira just as, after twice diving, a good 
maa, called James Acton, had fe! me to the surface ; that the rest 
of my brave fellows were picked up much spent and exhausted, and that, 
on gaiding on boond sgala ond belsting the baat, all the former sail wag 

e on the ship in a deep silence, unbroken by one word, which made 
my mate fancy, as he told me, we had sailed into another world, 
Ww = there was no land, and but one great sea, with only our old ship 
on 

No harsh word was ever again heard in our vessel, no order had to be 
repeated, or, in many instances, even given. My mates and crew seemed 
to ye © all my wishes, and to be always trying to forestal! my de- 
sires, their necessary duties. We were not sad neither. Oar sun 
was, as it were, eclipsed ; but we had gained the knowledge that it was 
only an eclipse, and we were not astronomers enough to calculate the 
time of its ing off, but bad faith to believe it would, at some time 
which had me known to Charlie. 

Since then, dear sister, this hand has tonched nothing vile or false ; it 
has handled pitch, but not been defiled ; it has signed no false manifest 
or duplicate invoice with amended figures in it. It has signed many a 
bill of lading, beginning, “By the grace of God,” whose contents were 
to me as sacred as a leaf from the Bible, It has put my name to nothing 
but what was honest and true, and I have tried to i. it from contact 
with all rade and worldly work as much as I could. If, at any time, 
when gloomy or sad has seemed my solitary life, I have been tempted to: 
lift that glass which might have heated the brain too much,—what wee 
spiritual and invisible haud drew mine down, and made me replace it 
untasted? Whose, but little Charlie’s? Or, if my arm bas been raised 
to strike a blow, what stopped its eager strength from descending, bat. 
the little hand which touched it the last warm thing in this world 

When I had finished my story thus far, and was gre in the sweet 
and sad reflections it had brought, my little nephew Tommy, who was. 
nestling between my knees, asks : 

“ How did he fall overboard, uncle ?”’ 

“T do not know, none of my men did ; and, on asking them, all my 
men seemed to feel as if they should have been pun’ for his loss. 
Every one bad noticed him, as be leant over the stern, clapping his bands- 
to the curling waves under the quarter, and the belmsman had heard 
him calling them to ‘come on board and play with him.’ How he fell 
none knew.” 

“ And was this the band that touched his?” says little Dolly, as she 
and the boys gaze pityingly and wonderingly at it, while I feel a moia- 
ture not belonging to an old man’s hand wetting it. 

“ Yes, dear children, it was this old, rough, weather-beaten hand that 
touched his, that still eee Se may not see it, that holds 

our wee warm, living, and sensible in 

al for the knowledge that, as we sit here on this Cbrist: 
allowed to feel that in ourselves we form a connected 
to each of that never-ending, ever-renewing chain of hamaa life whose 
ends are in the right hand of God.” 


—_— 


BARON IPPOLYTE PETROFFSKL 


THE CELEBRATED RUSSIAN TURFITE. 


“ Different men have different opinions ;” bat it is the deliberate be- 
lief of many that, as far as mere turf enthusiasm 


” 
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ve Tlbs. to any Englishman of the present day, and that the 

y ppolyte Petroffski is about the best form ont. 
——— phabet of Russia the Baron is known as “Um- 
’ and with Mr. Aveson as his and 
Beshose, of Masames renown, as his trainer and , the 
Westminster and black cap of his affections have become 
well nigh invincible at their four great meetings. His residence is a short 
distance out of Moscow, on the righthand-side of the road in Petroffski 
Park, which received its name in honour of him. The house is a two- 
storied one, built in the Oriental style, entirely embedded in gardens, 
and with a large set of stables attached. These are, after all, merely 
his head-quarters during the season of “ snow and thick-ribbed ice,” and 


hardly furnish any index to the magnitade of his possessions, w: 
sist of three large estatee in the interior. On each of 
nearly a thousand serfs ; bat his sway is not of a very 
those that are not engaged in agriculture are all taught 

He produces everything required for himself and this huge famil 
own estates, from sheepskins down to his renowned kish-le-ehee, a ; 
of mead compounded from apple-juice, honey, and flour, and with 
matic rose-water flavour. 

Sixty-three summers bave done very little towards blanching hi 
or dimming his sharp bazel eyes, and he still carries his light w 
as erect as beseems a captain of the Imperial Guard. No one 
visited him can forget that gentle courteous or the 
with which he of everything English. Sir Joseph Haw 
John Scott are breathing ty pes to his i ion of everything ’ca 
connection with horse-management ; and if a second Witch of Eador ga‘ 
him bis choice as to what spirit among the departed thoroughbreds she 
should recall from the Happy Pastures to his delighted gaze for a sea- 
son, he would decide for old Waxy orOrvile. His fowls, sheep, pigs, and 
dogs (not forgetting the favourite black terrier which has been painted 
into one of his pictares), are all English ; but we are not sure as to the 
nativity of his ting: geese. They are stouter than the common 

are put down just like on the 
sod for the fray, which they conduct by seizing each other 
the beak, and striking ray ery byw the batts of their wings. Such 
his pession for the sport, that 
than 500 silver roubles, (A rouble is 3s, 2d.) 

The English Stud Book is his Koran, and in bis library may also be 
found every racing calendar and Sporting that has ever seen 
the light. He is bimeelf an author, and has been at the pains of 
publishing, in the Russian language, a most complete sy: of the 
celebrated stallions in England from 1811. It enters with greatest 
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accuracy into the number of years they were in the stud, the price at 
which they covered, and the dams of their most celebrated winners. 
Upwards of 135 paintings or engravings of racers and sporting sabjects. 
adorn bis rooms ; and if there was an alarm of fire, we are afraid that his 
gallery of old Datch and Italian masters would be left to take their 
chance, till those well-loved forms of Derby and Leger renown were safe 
out of harm’s way. 

His views upon racing are best told in his own oF way, bat we 
mast premise that Elliot, Robinson, Dockeray, Ford, Yates, yh 


ye ee yo change in training, aod have no greater 
then himself. “ You like the horses of 
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same as the card at the play of bank, only accident ready at time. 
I would like very mach to try the best race-horse with my poor 
fellows. I call my horses fellows because they are badly fed, badly 
Ree ental. tien nen ae 
ee ee ee 

he Eoglish who come are mostly grown-up boys, too heavy 
for riding, and also They cannot understand yet the difference 
between our climate the ish. saan eee ee 

horses are 
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| 
ies teaze the young foals to distraction, they dash in and swim, 
while their dams Watch them placidly from the bank, and occasionally 


join in the sport. If « ten-stone by five-feet-eight figure is seea stand- 





in a blue tanic, and trowsers tacked inside his boots, it is even 
a: that it is the heron himself, meditating on Moscow or Crenavoy 
Meetiogs to come. Many of them have excellent hind-leg action, and 
their owner invariably attributes it to their early swimming habits. The | 
brood mares alone number about 180, some of whieh are still unbroken, | 
and most of them never trained. The blood is, strictly speaking, a cross | 
between the Russian and Arab mares, and the horses imported by Go- | 
vernment—Memnon, General Chaseé, Van Tromp, Andover, “c.; and | 
the stock are generally browns, of great length and on short legs, having | 
all the Arab deficiency of shoulder, bat catching the Eastern character } 
in their fine eye and small nostrils, and bearing the Sir Hercules crest at | 
the root of their tails. 

Tbe Baron also rather prides bimse!f upon his breed of trotting horses, | 
and he gave for Barkay, one of the best sires of that stamp, 11,000 rou- | 
bles, without the least remorse. We believe that one of his best, once 
trotted eight versts under the sixteen minutes ; and they are aleo used 
for racing in troskies on the ice, where the courses are marked out by 
bushes, and range from 15 to 25 versts. ‘ 

A Sarplice and an Irish Birdcatcher brood mare have just gone out to | 
him, along with Rifleman, whe was purchased by his son for the Govern- 
ment. In 1859 his racing stud consisted of seventeen horees in training, 
fifty brood mares, twenty-five two-year olds, nearly as many yearlings 
and foals respectively, while Signal, Granite, and Bombardier are the | 
principal sires. e Signals are his best racing stock. One of them out | 
of Minerva is christened Maxfield after an English friend ; but its half 
brother, a four-year-old grey, of singular beauty, out of Veeta by Bare- | 
foot, has never yet been Soleo. 7 

The spring opens for training in April, and on June 7th the racing | 
season begins at Moscow, where the Baron gives 500 silver roubles in 
prizes. The Moscow Meeting then lasts for a month ; they race for three | 
days out of seven, and have four or five races per day. The Jockey | 
Clab, of which Baron Petrofiski is an active member, have a stand of | 
their own, and the horses are entered the night before at their rooms. | 
There is very little betting, and that has been principal? introdaced by | 
the English jockeys, who are, alas! too true to their old Tattersail’s in- 
stincts. The Toola meeting is on July 8th, and on August 18th the one 
at Crenavoy begins. Here the Baron yi beat the Government on 
their own ground ; but the advantage of home training is always so 
great, that the Emperor has Loree: A refused to avail himself of 
the slightest advantage, and in future races are to come off at 
Tsarskey Sela, to give the private studs a better chance to compete. | 
Lebedan, on September 12th, is the fourth, and last, meeting ; and} 
here, in 1859, the Petroffeki * boy in yellow” literally carried off every 

ize. 

St. Handicap has not shed his dubious light on the Club as yet; and 
they stick to the old orthodox weight-for-age races, with weights very 
similar to the English ones, and rua all distances, from one and a quar- | 
ter miles to four. The Baron ’s horses travel 1,500 versts in the course 
of their racing period, and hard work they fiad it. They are led sheeted 
behind goornicks, which carry tbeir bay and corn, and have to sleep) 
ander sheds on the road, and endure other risks, enough to drive aa 

English trainer (even if he does not make a book) almost wild with 
anxiety. George Dockeray has by this time got thoroughly acciimatized, 
and reached the top rank of bis profession both as trainer and rider. 
Getting up at two o’clock in summer to see the horses do their work be- 
fore the heat comes on, added to the noon-day sun, have made him able 
to ride under 8st with ease. Russia may well rank him as the worthy 
~®ervant of a worth ; 11,654 silver roubles were their spoils of 
last season ; and the fature young Riflemen are not likely to lessen the 
score. 
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THE CHARACTER OF LOUIS NAPOLEON. 


It is hardly possible for persons engaged in politics to attach too mach 
importance to the attainment of clear ideas, as to the character of the 
present ruler of France. Other absolute Sovereigns have Ministers more 
absolute than themselves. He has not even an adviser in whom he re- 

confidence. The Foulds and the Billaults, the Walewskis and the 
houvenels of the hoar, are mere clerks, who originate nothing, and who 
only affect the policy of the French Government by carrying out the ia- 
structions which they receive, with more or less seal and good faith. 
Bat to attain these clear ideas is no less difficult than important. A 
foreigner fiads it very easy to arrive at tolerably just conclusions with 
regard to most cf our public mea, if he only av: cliques and mixcs in 
well-informed society. This is not so in France. The class which cor- 
ourselves whose impressions, pro- 
the Aahat of Parli * and 
on, give the tone to public oo is composed of 
men who have been vanquished and set aside ; it is so bitterly hos- 
tile to the Emperor that it is quite impossible to give the same weight 
to ite views on this subject, as it would be right to do on matters where 








passion was less concerned. The praises of the official world are, from 
obvious reasons, quite undependable, and the who knew Louis) 
Napoleon in this country before any political sympathies or antipathies 
were aroused by his pame, appear, so far as we have bad an opportunity 
of judging, never to have taken him au sériewx, The views of these va- | 
tious classes, however, checked by each other and by the study of his 

works, are the only means which we have of arriving at the conclusions 

which we are about to state. This being understood, we purpose to sum 

up very briefly what we have come to think about bim. 

Loule Napoleon, then, is neither so bad nor so able as is currently sup- 
posed. “ It is his fate,” said one who knew him well, “to be always 
misconceived. People used to think him a cretin, und now they think 
him a god.” As we tarn over page after page of his writings, we are 
compelled to admit that he has ideas and aspirations which are, to a cer- 
tain extent, reflected in his policy. True, the ideas are often wrong- 
headed, while the policy is dyed deeply with self-interest and a low kind 
of y ; bat he isnot a vulgar tyrant of the old-world type. 
With regard to his intellect, the mot dénigme was bit on by a statesman 
who served him before the coup d’ 
turns of his policy, observed, “ Il ne sait pas la différence entre réver et 
penser.”” He carries out bis projects with great prudence and coolness ; 
but he devises them in the spirit of an enthusiast, Hence arises strange 
contradictions. The fire and the water meet, and the whole vanishes 
in vapour. It was thus that his dream of Italy from the Alps to the 
Adriatic melted away in front of that grim Quadrilateral. It was thus 





that his design of raising Hungary in rebellion, and avenging on Austria posed equal 


the wrongs which she had inflicted on his uncle, disappeared before the 
shadow of a coming Coalition. Louis Napoleon is a sufficiently acute 
man to have foreseen both the difficulties o: the Lombardo-Venetian cam- 
paign and the possible complications which might have resulted from an 

rrection on the Danabe ; bat his imagination was powerfully affected 
by the picture which it called up, and reason was silent till he was face 
to face with possible disaster. 

No one has ever called him bloodthirsty. He does not even appear to 
be vindictive. The expressions which he makes use of in his works with 
regard to his enemiesare not particularly strong. He has always shown 
marked civility to those who were kind to him a exile. Even 
amongst people who habitually spoke of him as fourbe coguin, we have 
always beard him described as a man who would rather do anybody a 
good turn than a bad one. He appears to have been really affected by 
the carnage of Solferino, as well as awed by the tremendous magnitude 
of the conflict. It is impossible not to sympathize more with him than 
with the legitimate and hereditary oppressors of mankind—with the 
Hapsbargs or the Bourbons. 

Amidst a whole nation of talkers, Louis Napoleon is silent. Con- 
scious of his inability tocope in argument with many even of those about 
to what they have to say, and follows in the ead 

This power his tongue has done 
him very good service. It deepened the impression of his stupidity, 


which threw his adversaries off their guard ; and, now that his reputa- | J 


tion is gained, he seems to the vulgar— 
statesman of consummate miad 


Again, he bas that first and most important requisite for success—he 
has convictions. He entered France after his fom exile, not only with 
Se crate caine Te nletent, but with a ready-made budget of opinions 

ideas of the 


état, who, speaking lately of the sudden fore 


lieve that “ there is nothing new, and there is nothing true, and it don’t 
signify,” he clings to his narrow creed with a zeal worthy of the cata- 
combs, Open the published writings of Louis Napoleon, and lay them 
side by side with those of any one of the personages who were conspica- 
ous when the Revolution of 1848 burst upon Europe. Is this the political 
philosopher who was to eclipse De Tocqueville? Is this the declaimer 
who was to silence Montalembert? Is this the statesman before whom 
the wisdom of Guizot was to be turned into foolishness ? 

There is one fact which many of the critice of the French Emperor 
either do not know or do not sufficiently keep in mind. He very rarely 


occupies himself with details, but, after sketching the broad cutiings of a | our own collection in the Tower of London. There is in especial a 
plan, leaves all the tion to subordi t ) eon it very often hap-/| originally made for Alexander Farnese, Duke of Parma, for which, en 
pens that these subordinates have views diametrically opposed to those | could arrange matters quietly with Cx ar, we should be disposed to deat 
of their master ; and although they dare not openly show their dissent, it} on liberal terms. Then we remember something of the helmet of 
is far from difficult, by a little skilful application of the art “ how not to} Francis I. of France, of the suits of Don John of Austria and Philip IL 
do it,” to contrive to get their own way in the end. Hence Napoleon | of Spain, of the tomahawk of Montezuma Emperor of Mexico, and of a 
IIL. seems not unfrequently to be playing a double part, while his con-| suit of armour which belonged to Charles V., which we should be 

duct is only in so far blameable that he does not look with adequate | to see pass into other hands than our own, if Francis Joseph carries out 
care into the proceedings of his servants. He is by no means a laborious | his idea of selling off the old Hapsburg stock in trade. He would, no 
ruler. A considerable portion of his day passes in absolute inaction— | doubt, be able to realize a very considerable sum for the mere contents 
an inaction which is certainly not without its results, for many of those} of the Ambras Museum. The Imperial Library would also fetch a good 
projects which have astonished Europe have had their origin in his hours} price. The Emperor, too, is rich in curiosities. We doubt not that the 
of listlessnees. It would be easy to quote instances of the way in which | present proprietor of Madame Tussaud’s Exhibition would make a fair 
this despotic ruler is sometimes thwarted by his Ministers, who, by giv-| offer for the crown with the false stones, the eceptre, and the robes worn 
ing the utmost extension to the maxim, “ surtout point de zéle,” and by | by the First Napoleon at his coronation in Milan as King of Lombardy. 
executing the letter rather than the spirit of his orders, put him from | Besides, as the present French Emperor is engaged ia making a Napo- 
time to time in an absurd position. leonic collection in the Louvre, he would, no doubt, be glad of the cradle 

It is impossible not to recognise in him a sufficiently common type— 


of the young King of Rome, better known, perhaps, as the Duke de 
that, namely, of the man who hasspent his best years amidst the dissipa- Reichstadt. "The seamed ot the sale, as one should imsgine, would be 


tion of great cities, and who bas arrived at the turning point of life fall | very large if the young Emperor could manage to include in it the re- 
of cynical contempt for manking, tempered only by a good natured con-| galia and the chains and collars belonging to the dresses of the various 
viction that “ the wretches good as it is their nature to be, and/ Austrian orders worn by his ancestors. He is, perhaps, adopting the 
that he is notso much better himself.” He showers decorations and mo- | wisest course in not throwing all his curiosities into the market at once. 
ney upon all sides with a faith in haman baseness that is very edifying. | At least, by this new arrangement be will have introduced an entirely new 
To some one who remonstrated with him upon attaching a salary to the | feature into the fiscal syetem at Vienna. The Emperor himself will have 
dignity of senator, he said, smiling, “ Ah, trast me, I kaow my country- | contributed to the necessities of the State,—that is, if to State purposes 
Times. 


men.” are applied the proceeds of the Austrian auction.— London 
Numerous anecdotes which are current in Paris would seem to indicate 


that he understands as well as any one else the character of the people 
A MISTRANSLATION, 


ty mp - is ——— : It is said, for instance, ay of his —_ 

onest admirers, on taking leave of him, after attempting to dissuade 
him from some unwise om ventured to "say, “ aie ~§ vous serce Bt, .. muperes ee : ageosh by ony ing, “ Plas 
vendu par Fould, jugé par Troplong, et pendu par Magnan.” Saye O66 Kiade 08 pr o & & ¢ ® pros- 
We constantly Ld nts es be. the possibility of a war with | Périté des autres,” The correspondent of the Times, who transmitted 
England is diecussed, “On, Louis Napoleon will never go to war with | tbe speech from Paris, accompanied it by a translation in which the word 
us—it is not his interest to do so.” Such reasoners do not attach nearly | “Pays” was rendered by the word “ Siaie.” In a leading article of the 
enough importance to the chimerical element in his character. A man | S@me journal the same word was used, and the error clinched by saying 
a “ the greater the prosperity of a Sia, the more she contribates to the 
prosperity of other Siats.”” This mistranslation of a single word may 


=~ as one a belief in destiny, and is so superstitious, is _ to be 

e 7 b 

+ Sore 3 Dement, - We -eennet oamaads, ciecinen: Gat Oo appear a trifling matter, but it is, as we hope to prove to our readers, 
worthy of attention and comment. : 


pe a deep yon psp of attacking this nag pe ed that 

opinion we could quote the very highest authority. “ Be sure,” said to 

us the man wh: isposed t ; The word “ pays,” used by the Emperor, properly translated in other 
wham wo chonld be @ eas Qte cee journals by the word country, signifies rather the iobabitants of a coun- 


rose wri “ 

Wee? til eke en aerdiy hess oe wo caste eee e| ‘ty than their government, while the word substituted for it by the 
to the Imperial Government and very friendly to this coantry, remarked, | 7s signifies the government of a country rather than the people. The 
speaking of the chance of invasion, “ It would be s great risk, bat if I | term “State” represents the taxing power rather than the industrious 
were he, I would make the attempt.’! , power—the power which prohibits, wastes, and destroys, rather than the 

What we believe his object to be, we hope to point out next week. | Power which creates, trades, and preserves. But it is the industrious 
For the present, we will only say that what strikes usas so very alarming | Power which in one poe d creates the wealth that rewards, by ex- 
is, that he brings to the execution of his plans a total indifference tu porn the industry of another country, excites enterprise, and extends 
means. A more profoundly unscrupulous man does not exist. It is won-|@tts in both. By mutual exchange one man or one nation contributes 
derful how much can be done, even in private life, by one who, possessed | t0 the prosperity of another, but one “ State,” by ite py its po- 
of sufficient discretion to avoid the suares of the law and the pit-fails of | lice, ite municipal regulations, and its wars, does not—either ree, Od 
public opinion, gets rid, at the commencement of his career, of that ex- | by its example—necessarily contribate to the welfare of 
pensive luxury—a conscience. Place such a man in high place in revo- 
lutionary times, and he will play on the world’s great theatre the same 
part w is so often enacted successfully on a humbler stage.—. 





































































intention will seem ridiculous enough to as many of our readers as have 
any knowledge of Austrian dealings with Hungary for the last tea years. 
The young Emperor's agents have made as clean a sweep of that uabap- 
py country as it was possible for men to do, who have been trained from 
their youth upwards in the science of making clean sweeps. 

It seems a pity, while the Emperor Francis Joseph is selling off bis 
collection of armour, that our collectors should not endeavour to come 
to terms with the embarrassed Sovereign for the contents of the Ambras 
Museum. We remember in former days to have seen their various suits 
and articles of aacient armour which would prove valuable additions to 








another. 
peror does not pretend, nor would it be borne by his people that he 
should pretend, to promote the prosperity of other countries by his re- 
gulations ; he only pretends to remove certain restrictions from i 
hig. some nee J oes & Pen aod ye the —— 
consequence w e to prosper 
other industrious orate It is perfectly clear, that by a. aie of 
prod vena represented by the word “ pays,” and not by the exertions of 
the State, as implied in the 7imes, they and others are to be made pros- 


So 
AUSTRIA SELLING OUT. 
Either the Hapsburgs are selling off or a most impudent hoax is in 
We find an advertisement in the columns of a contemporary, perous, 
announcing that an English auctioneer has instructions to sell on the 29th | with industry but to injure it, lies the productive power which enriches 
proximo, a “ valuable and important collection of ancient arms and wea-| 9}), 
pons of war from Hungary.” It is announced that these were obtained) [outs XIV. said, “ L'état c’est moi; he could never have said, “ Le 
at the disarming of Hungary, aad were purchased by the present proprie-| pays c’est moi.” The first Buonaparte repeated the phrase, and for ever 
tor, a gentleman of Liverpool, from the Austrian Government. The distinguished between the State or his government and the people, espe- 
coliectioa, we are told, is very complete, for it consists of many thousand cially the traders of France. Both Louis XIV. and Buonaparte were 
stands of arms, and contains everything in the shape of a weapon which | engaged in very sanguinary and protracted wars; both were for a con- 


In the people, as distinct from the State, which never interferes 


could be found in the country. Here we have the spear for the Hunga-| siderabl. period successful ; 
rian national standard, with tbe famous date of 1848, the halbert-heads | __j¢ +a hae but — Eg Fe tiene — 
and spear-heads used by the insurgent peasantry, and what are called \ : 


“liberty weapons,” no doubt implemeats of the rough-and-ready sort. 
The disarmament must have been very complete, for we find in the list 
even Court swords with fine rapier blades, and handles carved and 
worked in gold and silver,—surely rather armas de luxe than weapons 
dangerous to tyrants. The duelling pistols in proper hands might have 
done service, but surely the “ ancient match and wheel locks, inlaid with 
ivory and mother-o’-pearl, with Albanian barrels beautifully inlaid with 
gold,” could scarcely have inflicted much damage on the Tyrolese Jugers. 

odern science has contrived, too, to draw the teeth of the “ ancient 
forms of ordnance,’’ but the Austrian agents seem to have been of opinion 
that they could not without danger to Cesar be left in the on of 
Hangerian Oldbucks. Antique Styrian rifles, couteaux de chasse, with 
ancient blades, dated 1279, Albanian scimitars, blunderbusses, fowling- 
pieces,—everything, in short, in the shape of a weapon which could be 
found in Hungary, has been seized by the Austrian Goveroment, and io 

ae course cold to W. J. Grazebrook, Esq., of Liverpool. This is to hang 
the carpets out of the windows of the Burg Palace with a witness! The 
process is painfully suggestive of “ Going, going, gone!”’ It would be 
= — any parallel case in history to this instance of prudent 


State of France, they were ruined or destroyed. The y 
State there completely hostile to the prosperity of the States of Hol- 
land, Germanyfltaly, Russia, &c. Because the State of Louis XLV. in- 
flicted great injuries on other States, they uaited against it, curbed it, 
and confined it. The State of Buouaparte, in proportioa as it flourished, 
was found eo ruinous to other States, that they united against it, and at 
length were able, by great exertions and great good fo:tune, to put it 
down as @ nuisance. That they might prosper, they made a complete 
end, as they thought, of the State of Buonaparte. Clearly, therefore, the 
mistranslation by the Times, leading it to assert that the greater the pros- 
perity of one Siate—i. ¢, France uoder Louis XIV. or under Buona: 
—the more she contributes to the prosperity of other i. @, 

land and Holland under William IIL, or Prussia under F ick W 
liam, confounds a source of injury with the great source of social welfare. 
That journal treats as idertical the brutal ravages of war and the glori- 
ous inventions of peace. It confounds the destruction with the creation 
of human welfare. The mistransiation of one word carries with it all 
the Vast consequences of confoundio good andevii. It have no 
sinister effects on well-informed t it cannot fail to many 
uninformed aod indiscriminating minds astray. If unnoticed 
rected it may keep alive error and promote misery. 

The Emperor of the French, or the State, has resolved, it appears, to 
annex Savoy, and the State of England can do nothing, we are told, to 
prevent it, however mach it may “ scold” at the deed. All the States 
of Europe are desoriled as io asimilar ee A... represented 

oe mons terin; 
without baving enjoyed such an opportanity for the exercise of his pe- = oa ve Lape oad tern of fish-fage.” Re State, — 
culiar talents. What an advertisement Mr. a ns would have/ and not the industrious people, be the means of making other States 
drawn up with such a theme before bim as the selling off of the Austrian | prosperous, there can be no hope even of preserving for any length of 
a 1 With what anction he would have introduced the crown of | time the peace of the world, much less of securing its popes. We 
t. Stephen to the notice of a discerning public, and Maria Theresa’s | see, however, in fact, that this “ State” of France, or the Emperor Na- 


chemise de nuit, and old Francis’s cotton nightoap! There is a shrewd 
homely common sense, about the proceeding which would have warmly ee So a aes ——— . my he oe 


commended it to the favourable acceptance of the illustrious Empress | ih. freedom of industry ; and we look, as other persons will look who do 
and Emperor last named. How differently they manage these things in| 1o¢ confound the State with the people, to the latter, as sure to promote 
— be near ded yee ee pes al wh | ny by their exertions the prosperity of all, and in the main to extend the 
a cup of coffee, clapped into a am terse direction to —Leader. 
the coachman “ Au large /” and the next minute the Parisian mob are in wate and segues tho pence of ip world, 
the Royal apartments pulling the knickknacks about, and dancing the arena gtx st 
THE GOVERNMENT REFORM BILL. 


cancan in the Throne-room. Obviously nothing of this sort will take 
The great fact outside the Reform Bill of Lord John Russell is that 
beyond certaia circles which have a sort of professional lien = the 
question, it has excited no appreciable interest whatever. Nobody 
praises, some, of the class referred to, abuse it, not for sins of omission, 
bat for sins of commission. It does not. disfranchise enough, that is no 
small boroughs whatever are swept away ; it does not provide for the 
enfranchisement of persons living in lodgings ; it does not provide that 
votes shall be taken by ballot ; there are no “ fancy franchises” what- 
ever within its four corners ; it does*not propose a represeatation of 
minorities ; it does not extinguish the rate paying clauses of the Reform 
Act ; it does not apportion representation on the basis of lation and 
property—in short, it does not do a great many things : the obdjec- 
tions are negative. 

The great fact inside the bill is that it is extremely neat, moderate 
and compact. What it does propose to do is very simple and easily un- 
derstood. The active provisions of the measure can be shortly sum- 
med up. 





Whoever comes after the Hapsburgs will find nothing but bare 
walls. The family is busy “ realizing.’ It might be as well to look 
about us, and see if we could not come to an understanding about the 
— in the Belvedere, and buy the wild beasts at Schéabrunn for the 
oological Gardens. The Austrian auction will make a noise in the 
world. We can bat regret that the only auctioneer who could be sup- 
to the occasion has passed away from this earthly scene 


and uncor- 


any un- 
toward event occur, will leave no ashes bebind him but cigar “aa 
This Austrian auction is a notable event. Among monarchs, indeed, 
we cannot recall a precedent of a solemn “ selling off; but some few 
ears back we bad something of the same sort among ourselves, when 
the Duke of Buckingbam’s affairs went wrong, and Stowe was brought 
to the hammer. The ruin of a Duke excited considerable interest, but 
what is that in comparison with such a fact as the Emperor of Austria’s 
little embarrassments? It is, indeed, painfally evident that he must be 
“ bard up” before he would have had recourse to such an unimperial expe- 
dient, as selling off his curious and ancient armoar to a foreign specula- 
tor. By a strange twist in the human mind these useless articles are just 
the last things that a gentleman io difficulties can make up his 
to part with. See how readily a man will dispose of an estate, bat 
2) ees See a collection of Tarkish 
cage 


5B 


In counties it confers a ten-pound occupancy franchise im 
tion to the existing qualification. 


mouthpieces, or a staffed amadavads. There is another carious| In borovghs, it reduces the ten-pounder to a six-pounder ; altering 

featare in this case. Were these arms the property of convicted rebels, | little besides. Provision is made to preveat the manufacture of faggot- 

Confizeated to the use of the Crown with all ceremonies, or were | votes in boroughs and counties. ier iy Eevee Aly mpd Mpa 

Saranty clad onment fematant Upon the latter suppo- | longer to be a condition of registration, but poor-rates must be paid as 
it would seem scarcely right to dispose of them by absolute sale, a 

unless, indeed, there is an intention of banding over the of the 








Boroughs partially disfranchiscd. Sohedule’A ; as folows :—Boroughs 
now returning two Members which are to ptt Thy by any Parliaments 
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one Member each—Guildford, Hertford, Devizes, Marlow, Dorchester, 
Bodmin, Chippenham, Huntingdon, Cirences'er, Ripon, Maldon, Tewkes- 
bury, Knaresborough, Andover, Ladiow, Lymington, Leominster, Mar!- 
borongh, Richmond, Wells, Evesham, Harwich, Totnes, Thetford, 
Honiton. 

Boroughs enfranchised. Schedule B ; as follows :—Birkenhead, Burn- 
ley, Stateybridge to return one Member each ; Kensington and Chelsea 
as one Borough, to return two Members. 

Counties or parts of Counties to return three Members. Schedulé C; as 
follows pel ne Ag 8. Division. Lancashire, N. Division. Middlesex. 
“Kent, Western Division. Devonshire, 8. Division. Staffordshire, 8. Di- 
vision. Yorkshire, North Riding. Lincolnshire, Parts of Lindsey. 
Essex, Southern Division. Somersetshire, E. Division. Norfolk, Western 
Division. Cornwall, Western Division. Essex, Northern Division. 

. Boroughs to return three Members. Schedule D ; as follows :—Man- 
chester, Liverpool, Birmingham, Leeds, (Glasgow, Dublin.]} 

Other new Constituencies. The University of London, to return one Mem- 
ber. The Universities of Scotland, to return one Member. 


Such are the main provisions of the Reform Bill. The remainder of 
the clauses, with one exception, provide for giving effect to the new ex- 
tensions. The one exception is of some importance—it is the abolition 
of the disability im on Irish Peers in their own country. The Irieb 
Bill provides that Irish Peers, who can now represent constituencies io 
Great Britain, may in future represent constituencies in Ireland. This 
provision bas created a strong opposition in Ireland itself, where all par- 
ties and persuasions are represented as hostile to the enfranchisement 
of Irish Peers. The objection to it is cntaialy an objection of weight ; 
it is that, if the disability be removed, the Irish Peers will exert a still 
more oppressive influence over coustituencies than they do now. But 
that is a proposition difficult to conceive, In these dayr, a man who re- 
turned himeelf would exercise no influence, and wou be the butt of 
public op'nion. Besider, the remedy in such a case of admitted intimi- 
dation, would be the ballot. ; 

Now, so far as the bill goes, it looks like what it was probably designed 
to be—a passable measure ; and that, in these days, is no small merit. 
Yet, offered as a settlement, it rans the risk from its very limited cha- 
racter of being deemed only what is called an instalment. Moreover, in 
a purely Conservative and partially Radical point of view, it is far less 
satisfactory than the bill suggested by Sir Eardley Wilmot, aod priated 
in this journal last year. The extension of the franchise to occupiers of 
houses rented at from £6 to £10 meets a popular demand of long conti- 
nuance. It certainly brings within the represented classes a number of 
well-to-do and intelligent artisans not now possessing votes. As a part 
of a great measure of Reform it is inevitable and on constitutional prin- 
ciples quite consistent. The English Constitution is based on propert 
and householding, simply because in the olden time all men of intelli- 

nce and standing possessed property or were housebolders. But the 

abits of arban life have extended so that many men of high standing 
and intelligence are not men of realized property or householders, Lord 
Macaulay, for instance, was many years a bachelor of the Albany. The 
extension of the franchise to occupiers of houses who pay £6 a year ren- 
tal, is fair, seeing that education bas spread amongst the artisan class. 
But a Reform Bill is imperfect which does not do something for the class 
above the occupiers of £6 houses-—the class above them in rank and in- 
teiligence but neither owners of real property nor “holders” of 


ouses. 

Extension of the franchise bas come to mean in common talk a lower- 
ing of the rental qualification, aod this would be quite right were not the 
manners and customs of the city population so changed, that ia many 
cases some of the best men of urban a ciety are not b holders ; 


Dearu or Mus. Jameson.—It is with great regret that we place on re- 
cord the death of Mra, Anna Jameson, an authoress who has done more 
tbaa any other of the preseat day, and certainly more than any other 
who ever wrote in our language, to open the general mind to the princi- 
ples of art, and train it to a reedy perception and feeling of the bighest 
beauties in works of painting and sculpture. It seems impossible for art 
to bave a more agrecable aud lucid expositor of its principles and its 
office. 

Mrs. Jameson was the daughter of an artist, Mr. Muarpby, painter-in- 
ordinary to the Princess Charlotte. The time of ber birth we do not fiod 
mentioued ia any of the notices of her life, bat it must have been some- 
where in the last years of the last century. She was married about the | 
year 1824 to Mr. Robert Jameson, the late Vice-Chancellor of Canada, | 
with whom sbe seems never to lived, and whom she survived six years. | 
Her first published work was the “ Diary of an Enuyée,” written soon | 
after her marriage, an agreeable book, which, unlike most works of its | 
kind, is still read, and read, as we can aseare our readers, with great in- 
terest avd ao little profit by the traveller in the different provinces of 
Italy in which it was writtea. Her next work was the “ Loves of the 
Poets,” —— in 1829 ; end this was succeeded by the “ Lives of Cele- 
brated Female Sovereigns,” in 1831. Her “ Characteristics of Women,” 
one of ber most popular as well as most agreeable works, was published 
the next yeer. 

Her latest labour, that which oceupied her for two years before her 
death, and which she is eaid to have left nearly finished, is entitled 
“ History of our Lord, and His Precursor, John the Baptist, with the 
Personages and Typical Subjects of the Old and New Testaments, as 
Represented in Christian Art.” This work was to be elaborately illas- 
trated, and the studies and inquiries necessary to the collection of ma- 
terials bad taken ber again to Italy and other of the continent. 
We saw her at Naples in the winter of 1858, where she bad many friends 
among the better part of the native gentry, and where she was occupied 
in making the notes and illustrations which this work was to be 
compoeed. She had begun to be a little in health, but her infir- 
mities were not such as to interrupt her studies and inquiries, while her 
mind seemed to retain all its original activity and her imagination the 
glow of her early days. Tne summer following found her in Paris, oc- 
cupied in the same pursuit. In March of the present year she had paid 
a visit to the Reading Room of the British Museum, after which she com- 

lained of a cold, which was followed by a severe bronchial affection. 
his disease, afver a few days’ illness, put an end to her life on the 17th 
of the month.—N. Y. Evening Post, 








Parer.—There is nothing that may not be made of paper. Our houses 
may be built and farnished with paper, doing in various forms and con- 
sistency the duty of stone, brick, timber, tile, slate, curtains, carpets, 
and all that comes ia a builder’s or an upholsterer’s bill. There is hardly 
any limit to the density, the tenacity, the rigidity, or the flexibility which 
may be imparted to the material. It is true that the manufacture of the 
best kind of paper, in the proper sense of that word, appears to be sub- 
ject to narrow and peremptory conditions. Good paper can only be 
made from good rags. But for inferior paper, and for fabrics made of 
pulp, @ great variety of materials are available, and the use of them will 
help us to economise rags. But we have only to read letters from Japan 
to see what an important part paper may be made to play. It is trae 
that when we talk of solid fabrics papermakers exclaim indignantly that 
this is not paper, but the Excise is not always of tbat opinion, or, rather, 
it does not know what to think, and is always following paper through 
its endless transformations. Cloth—-that is, the textile form—is one ap- 





nod J ’ 
therefore, when we extend the franchise we should take care to extend it 
upwards as well as downwards. We do not, however, share the fears 
those who think that the lowering of the rental qualification will add 
to the constituencies a class little above paupers in the social scale, 
People who think thus take their idea of a £6 house for the rents of 
houses in London and large towns. They see very poor homes for £10 
and £15 a year, and rarely see any of a lower rent, and they think, 
“ What wretched hovels must be houses under £10 a year?” The trath 
is that where there are such houses in or near London they are very poor 
houses, but such dwellings are almost unkoown in the metropolis. For 
instance, the present constituency of Marylebone is over 20,000 ; and how 
many houses are there under £10 a year and over £67 Merely 511! 
And we fiod the probable addition to the constitueacy under the new bill 
we must deduct even from this number 20 per cent for female ocoupiers 
and unoccupied tenements, Whether the new 400 electors will revolu- 
tionize Marylebone is indeed very doubtful. Take the Tower Hamlets 
as avotber illustration—and a very extreme illustration, as it contains a 
proportion of poor houses, There are at present 28,000 electors, 
the male occupiers of bouses with rents ranging from £6 to £10 
pumber a little over 6000. But as the proportion of present electors to 
who could (as occupiers of houses over £10 a year) claim votes, 
as 1 to 24. it would follow that about 2400 electors would be added to 
the 28,000 electors of Tower Hamlets—no very alarming increase. We 
must consider that the less thoroughly urban is any city or borough, the 
better is the class of persons inhabiting houses of equal rents, Few pro- 
fessional men can live in London in a house under £70 a year, reot 
and taxes, and the great majority are not so fortunate as to get bouses 
to cheap ; but in country towns professional men get houses for £30 and 
£20 a year, aud country villas, where the bouce rent is a very small item 
in the eral rent of house and grounds, A decent artisan in Sunder- 
land or thampton, can get a house under £10 a year as good as his 
fellow-crafteman in London for £20 year. This tells for lowering the 
rental qualification, bat it cuts the other way when we remember that 
the London , equal in intelligence to his brother in the country, 
has no vote bcause he cannot take upon bimeelf the whole of a large 
house in the large towns. This is the argument for a lodger franchise, 
based on the supporition that it would be desirable to include witbin the 
constituency some of the best men of cities and large towns, now ex- 
cluded, 
In opporition to a lodger franchise, it is said that the householder takes 
upon bimeelf rate-paying responsibilities and ay and judicial da- 
(jurorsbip for instance), for which the lodger is exempt, and that 
therfore the lodger is not entitled to the “ privilege of the franchise.” 
This word “ privilege,” frequently used, opens up the proper question 
what the franchise really ie. If you call the franchise merely a personal 
privilege (like franking in the olden time, or like the right to a presen- 
tation to a living), you raise a question whether aman may not do what 
he likes with his own. If the franchise be merely a trust, and the voter 
a trustee, it seems absurd that there are no means of making him faith- 
fully tulfil bis trust. If it be a simple daty we should take means to 
make voters do their duty. The whole trath probably lies in regarding 
the franchise as at once a privilege, a trust, and aduty. At present you 
eurround the obtaining and the exercise of the franchise with many difli- 
culties. The registration takes time and trouble : ther ding the vote 





plication of fibre ; all others are paper. Felt is properly paper. Our 
Japan trays are but sheets of stiff paper. It was a sheet of tbiek paper 
that Mr. Gladstone exhibited the other night as a house-tile. The ma- 
nufacture, once emancipated from the Excise, will run riot through the 
regions of invention. ‘e may estimate the future from the past. irty 
years ago an embossed card was a wonder of art. Fora few pence we 
may now buy a fabric as beautiful as the finest lace, and very like it.— 





New Musical Instrument.— We have not yet spoken of the new French 
instrument bearing the Freach name of Pedalier, or, to be more correct, 
an addition of a keyboard for the feet, commanding deeply toned and 
tuned bared strings, to the pianoforte. This addition, in appearance, 
amounts to a screen behind the player, who site, as in some be- 
twixt the halves of his instrament oaa be well kept in tune, will be of 
great use to organ students ; under caution, that a peculiar touch is re- 
quired for feet as well as hands, which have to e the notes speak 
where sustaining power is limited.— Atheneum. 











St. George's Society of New Fork, 
ANNUAL FESTIVAL. 


HE ANNUAL FESTIVAL OF THE ST. GEORGR’S SOCIETY OF THE CITY OF NEW 
York will take place on MONDAY, APRIL @3rq, at 


Delmeonico's Hotel, cor. B: dway and Ch b Street. 
Tickets can be obtained at 

fl. B. M. CONSULATE, 17 Broadway. 
And of the Stewards ; 

JOHN MOULSON, Ja, Py aye 

THOMAS M. BRAINRE, 39 ith Street. 

RICHARD J. CORTIS, @ Falton Street. 

CHARLES W. FREDERICKSON, 125 Pearl Street. 
And at the office of the ALBION Newspaper, No. 16 Beekman Street. 


WALLACE'S THEATRE. 


NTIRE CHANGE OF PERFORMANCE. TWO NEW PIECES. TO NIGHT, 8A- 
TURDAY, also Monday, sad every eveuiog till further notice, a New Three Act 
. y called 


“ LEADING STRINGS,” 
To conelade with 
“THE MARRIAGE BLISS OF BOX AND COX.” 


WINTER GARDEN. 


MARETZEK ITALIAN OPERA. 
REGULAR OPERA NIGHTS AT 8 P. M. 
MONDAYS, 


TUESDAYS, 
T 











HRURSDAYS, 
FRIDAYS, 


and SATURDAYS, 
GRAND MATINEE, | P. M. 


INTERNATIONAL ART INSTITUTION, 


694 BROADWAY, CORNER 4TH STREET. 
SUPP.SMENT TO THE CATALOGUE OF THIS LARGE GALLERY OF PALNT- 
1NG8 bas been issuet, showing more thau thirty new arrivals in the month of Janu- 
ary ; amongst them are several pictures of Meyer voa , Professor Kretschmar and 
Prof. Schraaer of Ber in, Tanneur of Paris and other wel! known names. 
Open from 10 A.M to 10 P.M. Admission 25 cents. 








is troublesome, and takes time that many do not wish to give. ‘Tt will be 
said, “ If le do not wish to take trouble they sball not have the pri- 
vilege.” $ it is for our interest that the class of men most busied in 
their own avocations, (professional men, industrious workmen, and men of 
stadious he bits) should record their vote, and we sbould induce them to 
record their votes by makiog it as easy for them to do so as it would be 
to write a letter. majority of the men who now face most readily 
the mud end muddle of the bustings and the polling booths are the most 
idle and the most wortbless class of the community. There are of course 
many meu of earnest politic, who, for a priacipie, go through all the 
coarse work of canvassing and clecticne: sing ; but (o counterbalance the 
lower class of the electors who are too often ready to sell their votes, or 
to follow, authinkingly, the lead of some demagogue, we should consti- 


tate an upper class of electors, for those who now from habit, or a sense | — 


of being a minority, refrain from recording their votes, A lodger {ran- 
chise with a system of voting papers, would secure an extension of the 
franchise amongst the very best class of the commanity. But a system 
of voring by signed papers would have to be hedged about by very strin- 
= ecautions, or it would become an engine of the grossest frauds. 
abi & fraud is, indeed, a very serious objection to the scheme. 
But the comiog conflict will not tarn on the franchire or the voting 
peer 5 the main strife will be about the confiscated seats, and the re- 
istribution of political power. Setting aside the fact that we prefer, on 
the whole, the sebedules of Sir Eardley Wilmot to those of Lord Jobo 
Ruesell, we must confess that, granting him his limit of population, we 
cannot conceive a more reasonable apportionment of seats. Sweeping 
measures on this subject would never pass, even if it were desirable they 
should, Lord John takes 25 seats from boroughs that can well spare 
them, and he takes them on a principle, arbitrary it is trae, but still a 
principle, and be does not pick out a little borough bere and another 
there as convenience or interest might dictate. The redistribution also 
seems fair enough. The counties and boroughs which receive a new Mem- 
ber, the (wo universities, and soutp-ereated boroughs are fully entiiled 
to what it is proposed to give them. Although this part of 


ill probably caure the greatest amount of wrangling, it isnot the least 
reeataabte ssttion of the whale. siti 


HE CONGREGATION of the Church of St. George the Martyr 
T Rev. Alexander 8. Leonard, D.D., Rector, sow worshipping at @0 Sixth Avenue, wil 
remove to the new Church en the North side of 44th Street between the 5:h and 6th Avenues, 
on Sanday, April lst Divine service will be celebrated (D. V.) at l0}¢ A.M., and 4, 
P. M. and oa every morning and evening of Passion Week. 
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w@ To Tas ALBion Susscaisers wv THE Provinces.—The only person at 

nt authorized to receive money on our account in the British Provinces, is 

r. Joun Nuwwo. outside of his route would oblige us by remitting to 

the office direct. In Newfoundland we have no authoris d agent at the present 
time. 








Broox.yn.—We have a new carrier to serve the Albion, and we do not anti- 
cipate further trouble to subscribers. 


Brera,—On Wednesday, 14th inst., Mrs. J. W. Marriann of a son. 


Tue ALBION. 


NEW-YORK, SATURDAY, APRIL 7, 1860. 
Nothing New. 

We rarely remember to have looked back upon a week so barren of 
topics of public interest as that through which we have just passed. 
Since the arrival of the Arabia at New York, a week and a day from the 
date of this paper, no steamer from Europe, regular Cunarder, or irregu- 
lar, has reached an American port. There has not been, to the time of 
our writing, even a flash of intelligence along the telegraphic wires from 
Halifax. Fifteen or twenty years ago this would have occasioned no re- 
mark ; bat now it is very noticeable. There is a void that we feel ought 
to be filled. The public stands expectant, and asks, Why? We have 
got used to the gentle excitement of messages twice or thrice a week 




















were getting on there, although we were not by to help, or at 
least, to cry “Hear, hear ;” and we cannot do so well with. 
out it. We are anxious, troubled for the fate of the Kings and the 
peoples, who are deprived of our aid and comfort, afd shut out from even 
the light of our countenances. A whole week without news! What may 
not have happened in a week! Events succeed each other rapidly now-a- 
days : armies are carried from place to place by railway, without the 
fatigue of forced marches ; treaties are made at a day's notice over the 


| breakfast table, by two gentlemen who have never had the honour of 


seeing each o her before ; and questions vitally affecting the commercial 
interests of two great nations, are virtually setiled in a few hours’ con- 
versation between a Manchester manufacturer, and an individual, one of 
whose most honourable distinctions will ever be that he was once a spe- 
cial constable inthe ci'y of London. So, what is too momentous for us 
to learn when the telegraphic needles begin to oscillate? The 
Sardinian troops may now be moving upon Tuscany, and Victor 
Emmanuel may be cut off from communion with the faithful :— 
Louis Napoleon may have met the fate of Henry of Navarre, 
William of Orange, and Jobn of England; for centuries of pro- 
gress, although they have done away with much superstition, 
have not in the least extinguished fanaticism :—the Emperor of Aus- 
tria may have retired into private life, the Pope may have come to 
his senses, the King of Naples have become an honour to his rank; 
and a blessing to bis people :—the Moors may have reconquered Spain, 
Mr. Disraeli may have defeated Mr. Gladstone, Tom Sayers have backed 
out of his fight with the “ Benicia Boy,” or vice versa, or the Empress 
Eugenie may have abandoned crinoline, and we know nothing about 
it! We Go not mean to imply that there is any great probabi- 
lity of the cccurrence of either of the events that we have supposed ; 
but how deplorable is our ignorance as to any one of them, may be jadged 
from a contemplation of the turmoil and confusion which would be 
caused by an authentic unovouncement of the last named catastrophe, 
Imagine the depreciation of silk fabrics, the fall in the price of brass and 
steel, the frantic rash upon the dress-makers, and the headlong haste 
with which the dearer half of human kind would collapse and subside 
into some new absurdity,—for we can hardly hope that fashion would 
permit them to be simple, natural, and graceful. Thiok of the sudden- 
ness with which we should find that there was quite room for one full- 
dressed woman iu a carriage, for two on a sofa, and for “ six on a side, if 
you please, ladies,” in an omnibus!—This gives us a glimpse of what 
chances and changes may be hanging over our devoted heads. 

In this country the dearth of news is something quite unusual. If a 
nation be happy ia proportion as its annals are uninteresting, then have 
the people of the United States been for seven days in a most enviable 
state of beatitude ; for no reading, short of Tupper’s Proverbial Philoso- 
phy, could have been duller than the American newspapers during that 
time. There has not been a human roast or pulverization, not a marder 
of respectable proportions, a crim. con. case (as far as the public knows), 
or a “diamond wedding,” not even a “ political suicide.” For poll- 
tical affairs have been afflicted with the tameness which has fallen upon 
all others ; and except a disgraceful scene or two upon the floor of the 
House of Representatives, in which both parties appear to have been 
equally in the wrong, and all parties most lamentably insensible to the 
shame of their proceedings, the quiet flow of the legislative cur- 
rent at Wasbington and the various State capitals, has been undis- 
turbed by even a ripple. The dullness of a universal reepecta- 
bility and content seems to have settled down upon al! 

But from this, we sball doubtless be stariled ere forty eight hours have 


passed, and next week have affairs of moment presented for our consider- 
ation. 





Postecript. 

While we were writing the preceding article the Kangaroo was steam- 
ing her way up the bay with five days’ later news from Europe. As our 
article was in type before the news reached us we let it stand as a faith- 
fal representation of the benighted state in which we were until the 
afiernoon of Friday. 

The news proves to be of importance with regard to the Italian ques- 
tion. One of the more serious of our suppositions turns out to be well- 
founded. Victor Emmanuel is excommunicated. On the 18th of 
March he was waited upon by Signor Farini, who presented to him 
the legal documents containing the returns of the elections in Emelia, 
and asked him to receive them with favour as a token ef gratitade 
and confidence. The King, in his reply, after complimenting 
‘the people of Emelia upon the order, perseverance, patriotism and 
wisdom by which they have won the sympathy and respect of the 
world, said :— I accept their solemn vote, and henceforth will be proud 
to call them my people. In uniting to my ancient provinces not only 
the States of Modena and Parma, but also the Romagna, which has 
already separated itself from the Papal Government, I do not intend to 
feil in my deep devotedness to the chief of the Charch. I am ready to 
defend the independence necessary to the supreme minister of religion, 
the Pope, to contribute to the spleadour of his Court, and to pay homage 
to his sovereignty. Our Parliament, in receiving the representative of 
Southern Italy, will aseure prosperity, liberty, and independence to the 
new kingdom.” Immediately the official (azele published a Royal De- 
cree annexing Emelia to Sardinia. Asother Royal Decree convoked the 
Electoral Assemblies of the Emelian Provinces for the twenty- 
fifth of March, and another Decree appointed fifteen new Senators, 
This, of course, was “ flat burglary as ever was committed,” and in spite 
of the Sardinian King’s professions of devotion to the head of the church, 
the Pope had addressed a monitory letter to King Victor Emmanuel, in- 
timating that henceforth all relations between his Holiness and the 
Royal family must be considered as broken off: that his Majesty will un- 
derstand that he has openly violated the laws of the Church, and is for- 
mally excommanicated. The Pope reserved to himself the duty of 
taking into consideration the interests of the Universal Church aod the 
good Catholics of Piedmont, before proceeding to severer measures, which, 
in any event, weigh from béRceforth upon the person of the King. 
Thus it will be seen the eeclesiastical discipline is personal to 
Victor Emmanuel: there is yet no interdict laid upon his do- 
minions. As to the effect which this important step has produced, 
we as yet know nothing. It was announced in Le Nord that the moment 
the Pope’s ball was fulminated, the cities of Milan, Genoa, Leghorn, 
Taurip, Bologna, and Florence had agreed to illuminate, and give the 
character of a national celebration to the event. This is certainly taking 
the ball by the horns; and under the circumstances it seems to be the 
most effective if not the most prudent course to be pursued. It gives 
the Pope and the world to anderstand, that the ecclesiastical and tem- 
poral authority of the Holy See is, in fact, severed for ever, and that the 
exercise of the former for the preservation of the latter will be not only 
disregarded, but braved. In what light France and the other Roman 
Catholic powers may regard this move at the Vatican, and the reply from 
the provinces, it is impossible at present even to conjecture ; but it had 
been said at Vienna that the French troops at Rome would retire to Civita 
Vecchia if the Pope excommanicated Victor Emmanuel. Another re- 
port from Vienna is, that the Neapolitan troops will at once enter the 
Papal States if the Sardinians take possession of the Romagna. In ad- 





from the other side of the big water, letting us koow how her affairs 





ditioa to these reports a Vienna despatch of the 19th, announces that. 
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Austria, considering the annexation of the Central Italian States to Pied- 
mont a flagrant violation of the Treaty of Zurich, which formally re- 
served the rights of the deposed princes, had resolved to adjourn the re- 
newal of official relations with the Court of Turin. Yet preliminary as 
such a step usually is to a declaration of war, it is far from being neces 
sarily so in this case. For the Aastrian Government, on being informed 
by the French Ambassador of the approaching e ion of Lombardy 
by the French troops, and solicited to continue to observe non interven- 
tion in the affairs of Central Italy, in accordance with the principles 
avowed in Count Rechberg’s dispatch of the 17th of February, sent 
its reply immediately to Paris to the following effect: That 
since the interview at Villaf . the Emp Francis Joseph 
has made too many sacrifices for the maintenance of peace, to be able to 
recommence a struggle which would scon become an European war ; but 
although keeping a merely observant attitude, Austria believes, never- 
theless, che mast draw the attention of France tothe secret intrigues of 
Sardinian agents in Venitia, as well asto the continued provocation of 
the Piedmontese Ministry ; and che repeats most distinctly that the Em- 
peror Francis Joseph would not hesitate to make the greatest secrifices 
in defence of bis rights over Venitia. 

Thus it will be seen that unless Austria and the Pope fail entirely to 
maintain the positions which they bave assumed, there will soon be war 
again ‘n Northern Italy. For he who believes that the intrigaes in Vea- 
itia will cease, or the provocative attitude of the Piedmontese Minis- 
try be changed until all Italy is independent, has read the history of 
the last two years to little purpose. And if Sardinia takes the field 
again at the head of united [taly, we do not conceal our belief (which 
may yet be founded only in our hope) that she will be able to maintain 
her position even against Austria. The Paris Patrie states that 50,000 men 
were about to be levied in Tuscany, and 25,000 in the Emilian Pro- 
vinces, thereby increasing the Sardinian army to nearly 300,000 men, At 
the last advices nothing decisive bad taken place relative to the annex- 
ation of Tuscany to Piedmont. The Tuscan Assembly had dissolved. 

As to Savoy, its annexation to France had, at the departure of 

the Kangaroo come to be regarded as an accomplished fact. The 
Paris Patrie had published a letter from Turin, stating that the ques- 
tion of the annexation had been definitively settled between France and 
Sardinia : the London Times admitted that Louis Napoleon had gone so far 
that he could not in honour recede without fighting, aud said that he 
must be allowed to carry off the booty : and it was even asserted that 
the treaty relative to the cession was signed by France and Sardinia be- 
fore the issue of M. Thouvenel’s general despatch of the 14th March— 
which we regard as more than probable. Uader these circumstances the 
Savoy deputation, of forty members, which had arrived ia Paris, and 
been received by the Emperor, might bave spared itself the troable of its 
journey ; and a despatch from Vienna, anaounciag that Austria will 
pronounce herself aguiost any violation of the rights of Swiss neutrality 
guaranteed by treaties, might as well have remained unwritten. If we may 
trust the correspondent of the London Morning Post, the relations of France 
and Erglacd were “ not in a very satisfactory state.” But this vague 
assertion we are much inclined to discredit. That there is any great 
beartiness of feeling or confidence between the two countries, we do not 
believe ; but we more than doubt whether they wil! allow the lately es- 
tablished relations between them to be disturbed by the attitude which 
Louis Napoleon has assumed with regard to Savoy and Tuscany. Bat 
the French Emperor plainly feels that in respect to the annexation, he 
stands in a very unpleasant position before the eyes of Europe, and that 
some defence or explanation of his conduct is necessary ; and we are 
therefore inclined to credit a report promulgated by the Paris correspon- 
dent of the Daily News, that a French diplomatic manifesto would ehortly 
appear, in which all designs upon the Rhine frontier will be expressly 
disclaimed, and the inference will be repudiated that because Frauce for 
special reasons now adds two small parcels of territory to her Empire, 
she therefore means to set a precedent for claiming what are called na- 
taral frontiers. 

The King of Naples had shown no symptoms of the benign change in 
his character and administration which we suggested above. He had 
been remonstrated with and advised by the Ambassadors of the Western 
Powers, and Lord John Russell had made very earnest representations 
of the folly and futility of his tyrannical course. Even Austria had dis- 
approved of his severe measures, and sent a General Officer to advise 
and restrain him. But all appears to have been in vain : he is evidently 
bent on his owa destraction. 

From the other Continental states there is no news of moment, unless 
we may regard as such a message said to have been sent to the Spanish 
Commander-in Chief by the Emperor of Morocco, declaring that he 
would prosecute the war to the very last ; which our readers may re- 
member is the very reverse of the report brought by the Arabia last 
week, 

We have also by the Kangaroo a few items of domestic news, interest- 
ing but not important. Mr. Disraeli opposes Lord John Rassell’s Reform 
Bill, on the groand that it isa Radical measure. And Mr. Bright sop- 
ports it, while objecting that it isa very small instalment of Radicalism. 
The Ballot, too, has been defeated by majorities which made the minorities 
rather ridiculous, in both Houses of Parliament. We are also informed 
of the vessels which will form the squadron to convoy the Prince of Wales 
on his visit to Canada, which it is now supposed will take place in July. 
They are the screw-steamer Hero, 91 guns ; the Ariadne, screw, 26 guns ; 
the Flying Fish, screw, 6 guns ; and the royal paddle-yacht Osborne. The 
Prince will take his passage out and home in the Hero, one of the finest 

vessels of her class in the Navy. The yacht Osborne will be retained for 
services on the coasts and rivers of Canada. The Times, in an editorial 
on the subject, expresses a hope that the Priace after visiting Canada 
will make a tour through the United States, where he may be sure of a 
generous welcome ; and if he should visit the President at Washington 
the Times feels sure the courtesy will be appreciated, and the act will 
tend to draw closer the bonds which unite the two countries. 











“Tags” (not Rags) and Bottles 
In these times, when “ wine”’ and “ corks” form subjects for imposing 
discussions in Parliament, we may perhaps be excused for entering upon 
a topic connected with Letters, by the relation of a story concerning the 
Tippling Act. For the purpose of preventing the incurring of debts for 
dram drinking, Parliament eaacted that a publican supplying liquor in 
quantities of less than a gallon, should not be able to recover. An honest 
publican supplied a neighbour with sundry bottles of wine, duly sealed 
and cobwebbed. In time he had to render bis bill for these bottles 
called quarts, for which his neighvour neglected to pay. The patience 
of the creditor being at last exhausted, he had recourse to a small-debts 
court. The debtor, however, fortified himself behind the Tippling Act, 
and his defence was good in law. Bat the judge, justly indignant that 
the letter of the Act should be stretched over a case to which it was never 
intended to apply, recommended the non-suited creditor to sue his 
debtor for the corks, the bottles and the sealing wax, which went with 
the wine. This bad the desired effect, and the debt war paid. , 
We need not stop to discuss the legality of such an action as that re- 
commended. The application of the story is strictly applicable to a case 
of copyright which has just been decided at Philadelphia. The late Mr. 





Silsbee, the American comedian, bought an original play of Mr. Tom 
Taylor, the Englich play-wright. Mr. Silsbee brought the MS. to this 
country, and on his death left it to his widow. From this lady the 
MS. was bought by a Philadelphia manager, and the play produced 
there. Meantime the same play was also produced in London from a copy 
retained by Mr. Taylor, and thence transferred by Miss Keene to her 
Theatre in this city. The Philadelphia Press, from which we borrow these 
particulars, is of opinion that the parchase from Mrs. Silsbee occurred 
after the prodaction of the play in New York. However, Miss Keene 
applies to a Pennsylvania judge to restrain the Philadelphia manager 
from producing the play, and what do an honest public whom copyright 
in literary matters English does not peculiarly afflict, think was the deci- 
sion of the judge ? He says Miss Keene has clearly no copyright in the 
play, as indeed we might well imagine, but that ehe has copyright in 
certain “ tags” or “ gags,’’ or modes of acting, which the actors at her 
house “invented.” In short, so far as the “ wine” is concerned every- 
body is out of court, but in the matter of eorks and sealing-wax, justice 
may decree something. 

As the law stands, we confess we think the jadge ia this case has given 
a most proper award. There is no copyright in an English play in this 
country, though there may be, and from this jadgment it seems there is, 
copyright in the movement of the facial muscles. The case may, how- 
ever, be fitly recorded in these columns as another instance of the 
anomalous and vexatious condition of Laws on Li‘erary property on 
both sides of the Atlantic. Will there be no deliverance until we have 
a Harney of Letters? 





Nova Scotia. 

Those who in Eogland and in the United States bave been accustomed 
to be whirled from place to place with tolerable ease and regularity 
may be forgiven if, with recollections of the state of roads of the Lower 
Provinces in the Spring and Autumn, they think Railway communication 
the most important subject that can engage the attention of their Legis- 


rests to be furthered by the building of Railways in the Lower 


approaching completion between St. John and Shediac. Unfortunately 


continuing their railroads by their temporary unprofitableness. 





The Reciprocity Treaty. 


without the shadow of a peradventure, that the Commissioner 


crafty Canadian legislators. 


will be open to examination and criticism, not in the interests of a small 
porticn of Canada or of a part of a State of these United States, but on 
bebalf of the best interests of the British and American people—on the 


public. 





Another Publisker’s Misrepresentation. 


the author has the ability and the opportanity to observe life closely, 
and the disposition to be trathfal in his art ; aod if he will study simpli- 
city of style, and ean afford to wait for his success, he has a bright pros- 
pect before him.”” Now what we said of this book might or might not 
have been of any importance to the publisher and the public; bat in 
any case the former had but one proper alternative as to itin making up 


from it. , 
KF the Albi 
“ The author has a bright prospect before him.” 


sion of some of Lope de Vega’s autos : and in the second place [ cannot 
put it forward. For thanks to the “ bland palms of Spring” I have 











prayers 
latares. Personal comfort and convenience, however, are the least inte- gland.— 


Provinces; they are much needed to prevent our neighbours erm of the lise to Indie was formally 
from sinking into a state of commercial and agricultural inactivity, | line is e 
quite incompatible with their own industrious and thrifty habits, and — - a= a ee > 
out of keeping with the characteristic energy and forethought of the | Cr@ing the \ralway Si con y the m ouse 
race as exhibited in the railroad enterprises of the Canadians and Ameri- vm having the subjcot ander investigation, He explained the ob 
cans. It is eminently satisfactory to know, therefore, that while the | The —— < | ae 
Government of New Branswick is cautiously but vigorously prosecuting | 89nexation nfidelity, has ceased to exist ; and the mater al 

its portion of the European and North American Railway, which is ultt- sold by the sheriff. The Montreal Advertiser re nee J the country is 
mately to connect Nova Scotia and New Brunswick with the Railways of | enough to affect the Canadian atmosphere much. So’ 
the United States and Canada, the new Ministry of Nova Scotia are - other ae ay just eng “o up near Corfe Castle. Among them 
themselves alive to the necessity of preventing the isolation in which | ‘8 0n¢ representing Romulus Cob- 
that Province would be placed without connection with the railway now den was expected to arrive in Paris, from Canues, on the 20th alt., b 


however, for the speedy realization of this desirable end, the business of 


the Lower Provinves thougb gradually reviving, bas not entirely recovered & — 198. 
from the depression under which it has suffered for three years. The 


It is impossible to treat of these fying ramours which so fippantly dis- | of Waltham A 


been a more fortunate week for the performance than the present. It hos been 
a week of deaths and burials at the theatres, the “ Poor Young Man” having 
taken his last leap, and “ Evangeline” having sighed her last sigh. Possibly 
Easter may bring new life to the drama, and to all of us the capacity of enjoying 
it. With which hope I ask the good offices of my fair readers, and pray that in 
their orisons of to-morrow they will kindly remember me. 
HAMILTON. 

cotmyntgarpeiee 

Inpis.—The Bengal Hurkaru of the 8th reports that “ the last embers 
of the rebellion have been trampled out.” The aid of Jung Bahadoor 
and his Goorkhas, combined with the action of our troops, has dis- 
couraged the few miserable remnants of the rebels, They are accord- 
ingly coming in in lar, e numbers and surrendering themselves. In 
Sumbulpore they were dispersed by Lieutenant Vallance and Captain 
Bird with the Sebandee levy. The whole of Bengal and the North-west 
Provinces are quiet and restored to order, and there does not seem any- 
thing like a disposition on the part of the natives to revolt again. 
“ This calmness,” says the Hurkaru, “ may be deceptive, but at any rate 
while we hold the present strength of oar European force in Iodia, there 
is no likelihood of the events of 1857 and 58 being re-enacted. Another 
prudential measure which will tend to prevent the re occurrence of an 
outbreak is the reduction of the native army toa larger extent than 
has been hitherto adopted which wil! soon come into operation, and thus 
not only render euch an element unnoxious, but effect a great relief to 
the present exhausted state of the finances. Our friends at home may 
form some idea of the formidable nature of the native army, when the 
are told that its total strength amounts to 149,000, inclusive of the mil 
tery police, which amounts to 57,000. Now, when we come to consider 
that the Eu army here is scarcely 57,000 in consequence of the loss 
of 10,000 of the ex-Company’s Euro troops and the many European 
regiments that have been sent to China and retarned to England, the 
danger of having such a large native army may be easily conceived.” 





Fatts And Haucies. 


Mr. Pearson, an actor of characters which may for the most part be 
called peculiarly English, takes his benefit at the Winter Garden on 
—— night. Florence Nightingale is so seriously ill that 
ve been offered up for ber in the various garrison chapels of 

Mrs. Jamieson, the authoress, died on the 17th alt. 

At the last meeting of the Red Sea Telegraph Company, the 
announced. It was like- 

stated that in the course of a couple of months the Mediterranean 
ted to be finished, when London will be in direct communi- 
—Lord Derby has been examined con- 














jects which the Government had in view in granting the contract.——— 
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all the purer for its absence, but it may be doa if it was strong 


me Roman 
mus with the wolf,———Mr. 
meet M. Chevalier and the principal free traders of France. 


’ liamentary return, issued lately, states that the total ¢ 
loucester 





nse of the 
uiry was £1,924 182, 6d., and of the Wakefield inquiry 

commissioner receives £5 5s. a day, and weenie | 
It is denied that the late M. Jullien attempted to t 
suicide ; the cause of his death was fever. He had been insane fur some 





ministry of Nova Scotia, therefore, while acknowledging the importance | time, and bat ny been goatiost ina ~~ asylum near Paris. —— 
of connecting the railway now in operation between Halifax and Traro, | M. Thiers ust sent to his publishers the last 
with the New Brunswick line, are able only to pledge themselves to do| Of bis “ History of the Consulate and the Empire” This volume 
so when the fioancial condition of the Province improves sufficiently to 
warrant eo large an additional expenditure. We hope and believe that eee caanabnataetal 
time is not distant. Meanwhile it is satisfactory to know that the go- | he mem w 

vernments and people of the Lower Provinces are not discouraged from reary. As the binds are plentiful, the clad contionss 


of the 17th volume 


cludes with the abdication at Fontainebleau. is said that the “ 
tory of the Hundred Days” will form the subject of the 18th and last 
At rye in Somersetshire, there is a sparrow club, 
led 80 dozen, or nearly 1,000 in Feb- 
work of de- 
struction.. A letter from Sebastopol states that one of the most 
honourable inhabitants of that town has rebuilt, at his own expense, the 
church in the cemetery, which was destroyed during the 
Mr. Douglas E. Jerrold, a son of the late 











It seems that the Commissioner appointed by the United States Go-| Charleston. He has placed bis drawings on public exhibition 
vernment to enquire into the working of the Reciprocity Treaty, has pre- | Prince of Wales to visit that 
pared his report, and although he hds not yet presented it to his govern- | in Morocco, hes just 
ment, rumour, after the free and, if we may be permitted withoat| 2 im Spanish, and 


ew 

Province.——The first ever published 
at Tetuan. It is wailed the Bebo is 

distributed gratuitously. According to it, the 


offence to say 80, easy, manner in whieh it treats official documents and tbe Sreniands eating them a 2 enw. paar ley 
personages here, has already rifled it of its contents. We are assured, | has Mr. W. B. Donne, examiner of plays, who has had the di- . 


at 
point blank against the continuance of the Treaty, and gives a frightful silver inketand, in token that his services have been duly 
array of statistics to show the wrongs done to this trusting country, by 





Despatctes from New Orleans to London, and Havre, via St. 
John’s, N.F., and Galway, have been delivered within seven days.— 
—-Some anon. person has subscribed £550 towards the restoration 
The Baltimore Ezchange states 





pose of a very grave questions of commerce, and put ethical questions out = | eed — on to 
of court altogether. When Mr. Hatch’s Report is before the public it 





part of all the British Provinces as well as of all ef the States of this Re-| at Sad aus Cocekenh two paintings by Vi 





Staffordshire) trades: ed the Earl of Dudley rately Lord Ward 
A fortnight the Albi ticed and mod praised ( re en treat ’ y 

ertaight age oe - erotely a Gove to a met recently, and reporters were invited to note the p' ; 
American novel called “Life Before Him; and in the course of our sant inspired the eheér.. On arrivin 

briet criticism we eaid :—* If it be the first work of a young writer, as the , id 

letter of dedication leads us to suppose, it is one of much promise. If 


lea 
at the hae 

hall theee gentlemen found that they were to be provided with 
“ down staire.” They held this to be an insult, ordered their dinner at 





an Inn and paid for it, refused to write a line, much to the horror of the 
committee, and the the speeches 
tely lost as Livy's lost books ———-—Col. Rathbone has replied to 


li, reiterating and offering to e his previous stateme 
The Belgian prov pre ota. 


banquet was unreported, and 


government is collecting materials whereby to 
t as to what changes in the commercial relations between 
or anticipated from the new Anglo Freuch 


The Albion said no such thing. True, those words were in the Albion ; 
bat so were the words of Dean Swift’s famous punning text “top not | Washington a letter, acknowledging his deep sense of the liberality of 
(knot) come down,” in the verse of the evangelist, “ Let him that is in the | ‘h¢ House of Representatives, in inviting » Jewieh minister to offer 
house-top, not come down.” The faithfulness of the professed quotation | Preyers st the opening of the 
was about the same in the one case as in the other. The opinion which 
we expressed was qualified aod conditio#ilil ; and we are represented as | Berlin. 
having uttered it absolutely and without condition. We are represented | ‘he wife ih pmepe be mel: aciaae 
as speaking with certainty upon a matter of which we were careful to| igi pains to fall out of windows, the aemetee a — 
express our lack of either knowledge or belief; and the purpose with Adams, intend 
which this is done is apparent in the careful striking out of all the words reeeitve Zoclogieal Le 
which were calculated to throw the least doubt upon the mind of the|— 
reader. For such misrepresentation as this there is no defence. We a $e cplomander of Jegen, tio bagi Reows epeciee 
have had occasion to notice it thrice before, and we shall always direct | strous water newt, tobabit 


I might plead Holy Week, and the absence of any Religious Mysteries suita- | Who were 
ble to the season, as my excuse for saying no word on the Drama to-day. Bat | /t is stated that two Manchester gentlemen bave offered a prize of £100 
in the first place the plea might suggest to the greatest and most prolific dra- and one of £50, for the best Essay on Revivale, 

matist of this age and country, the project of favouring us with a modern ver- ; oi cele ee Rev. Prebendary of St. 


eyes to see withal. However, if a critic must ever be ill, there could not have 


reforms of the Belgian as well as French 


a and w 
his advertisement ;—either to pass it over, or to represent it fairly. He | tariff are called for to meet the case. The object is evidently 
did neither, but presented the public with the following professed extract | to 


se a commercial treaty between France and Belgium. 
It is announced that Prof. Greenough, of New bas succeeded in 
impregnating common burning fluid, or camphene, with earbonic 
acid gas as a neutralizing agent, which, leaving the inflammable natare 
of the fluid unchanged, makes it losi tl 
lese. —Sir Moses Montefiore, bas 
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q barm- 
addressed to a Jewish citizen of 


Houee on the day the election of 
peaker was effected————A manuscript of a Dutch version of the 
Canticles of Solomon, of the thirteenth century, has been diseovered at 
Ano American contemporary in re. ally etatiog that 
t, says “ she inad- 








statue of John ed fur the cemetery at Mount Auburo, has 


and will soon be placed in position.—— 
ty of London have just received a fine living 





attention to it, not on account of its essential importance, as far as we are pres cay ay the se — ool calae 
concerned, but because of the principle involved. at Moelfre to the memory of those who petehed by the eveck of the 
—— Charter, about 200 of the victims of which catastrophe were buried 
prama in the churchyard at a a It is also designed to raise a sum suf- 
. ficient to reimburse the Rey. brothers the Messrs, Hughes, of Moelfre, 


in their attentions to the dead and wouoded,___ 
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ing in the latter country, gome bales of Lyons silks having already been 
imported under it. The Queen bas presented a copy of the por- 
trait of the late Signor Lablache, executed for her Majesty by Winter- 
halter, to the eurviving relatives—a compliment no less gratifying to the 
family than indicative of ber Majesty’s appreciation of worth and excel- 
lence. In the list of exports from San Francisco, for the year 
1859, there is the item of 390 bags of abaliones. These aballones are the 
sea sbells of commerce, from which @ large portion of the pearl and 
pearl-shell ornaments are manufactured. Thousands of these sbelis are 
toand on the shores of Upper and Lower California ; when their rough 
and unsightly coats are removed a substance is foand which equals the 
finest pearl.—_—_——The Polytechnic Institution, London, bas been put 
to the hammer, but not sold. The highest bid was £3100—————An 
obelisk to the memory of the late Sir James M’Grigor bas just been 
erected at Aberdeen, in the quadrange of Marischal College, within the 
venerable walls of which building the deceased baronet was educated. 


i 
WASHINGTON IRVING. 
MR. BRYANT’S DISCOURSE. 


From Mr. Bryant’s noble eulogy upon Washington Irving, delivered 
before the Historical Society of New York, we extract the following 
beautiful and interesting passages : 

I rejoice, for my part, that we have had such a writer as Irving to 
bridge over the chasm between the two great nations—that an illustrious 
American lived so long ia England, and was so much beloved there, and 
sought so earnestly to bring the people of the two countries to a better 
understanding with each other and to wean them from the animosities of 











rally, British manufacturers will be disposed to hold back. A 


trict, who dares be an absentee : he must sustain bis 


brancb of production in which be bas attained eminence. 


and sunset of a summer’s day ; send 
vel, then, if, since 1851. there has been immense progress in al 


of 1851; 


ordinary channels ; but opportunities are rare for receiving encour: 
sive publicity are seldom at the command of inventors. 





narrow minds. I am sure that there is not a large-mioded and lar, 
hearted man in all our country who can read over the “ Sketch Book” 
and the otber writings of Irving, and disown one of the magnanimous 
sentiments they express with regard to Eogland, or desire to abate the 
glow of one of his warm and cheerful pictures of English life. Occasions 
will arise, no doubt, for saying some things in a less accommodating 
spirit, and there are men enough on both sides of the Atlantic who can 
say them; but Irving was not sent into the world on this errand. 
different work was assigned him in the very structure of his mind and 
the endowments of his beart, a work of peace and brotherhood, and I 
will say for him that he nobly performed it, 

Let me pause here to speak of what 1 believe to have been the influence 
of the Sketch Book upon American literature. At the time it appeared 
the periodical lists of new American publications were extremely mea- 
gre, and consisted, to a great extent, of occasional —— and dis- 
sertations on the questions of the day. The works of greater pretension 
were, for the most part, crudely and languidly made up, and destined to 
be little read. A work like the Sketch Book, welcomed on both sides of 
the Atlantic, showed the possibility of an American author acquiring a 
fame bounded only by the limits of his own language, and gave an ex- 
ample of the qualities by which it might be won. Within two years af- 
terwards we had Cooper's Spy and Dana’s Jdle Man ; the press of our 
country began by degrees to teem with works composed with a literary 
ekill and a spirited activity of intellect until then little kaown among 
us. Every year the assertion that we had no literature of our own be- 
came less and jess true ; and now, when we look over a list of new works 

native authors, we find, with an astonishment amounting almost to 
m, that the most voracious devourer of books must despair of being 


_able to read halt those which make a fair claim upon his attention. It 


was since 1519 that the great historians of our country, whose is 
in the mouths of all the nations, began to write. One of them built up 
the fabric of bis fame long after Irving appeared as ao author, and slept 
with Herodotus two years before Irving's death; another of the band 
lives yet to be the ornament of the Association before whom I am called 
to speak, and is forming the annals of his country into a work for future 
ages. Witbia that period has arisen among us the class who hold vast 
multitudes in motionless attention by public discourses, the most perfect 
of their kind, such as mabe the fame of Everett, Within that period our 
theologians have learned to write with the elegance aod vivacity of the 


essay. 

I have thus set before you, my friends, with such measure of ability 
as I possesss, a rapid and imperfect sketch of the life and genius of 
Washington Irving. Otber bands will yet give the world a r, 3 
more vivid and exact, a more distinctive portraiture. In the meantime, 
when I consider for bow many years be stood before the world as an au- 
thor with a still increasing fame—balf a century in this most changeful 
of centuries—I cannot hesitate to predict for him a deathless renown. 
Since he began to write empires have risen and passed away ; mighty 
captains have appeared on the stage of the world, performed their part, 
and been called to their account; wars bave been fought aod ended, 
which bave change the destinies of the human race. New arts have 
been invented and adopted, and have pusbed the old out of use ; the 
household economy of balf mankind has undergone a revolution. 
Science bas learned a new dialect and forgotten the old ; the chemist of 
1809 would be a va'a babbler among bis brethren of the present day, 
and would in turn become bewildered in the attempt to understand them. 
Nation utters speech to nation in words that pass from realm to realm 
with the epced of light, Distant countries have been made neighbours ; 
the Atlantic Ocean bas become a narrow fritb, and the Old World and 
the New shake hands across it ; the East and the West look in at each 
other’s windows. The new inveotions bring new calamities, and men 
perish in crowds by the recoil of their own devices. War bas learned 
more frightful modes of havoc, and armed himself with deadlier weapons ; 
armies are borne to the battle-field on the wings of the wind, and dashed 
against each other and destroyed with infnite bloodshed. 

We grow giddy with these rapid and ceaseless mutations: the earth 
seems to ree our feet, and we turn to those who write like Irving 
for some assurance that we are still in the same world into which we 
were born ; we read and are quieted and consoled. In his we see 
that the language of the heart never becomes obsolete ; that Truth and 
Good and Beauty, the offspring of God, are not subject to the changes 
which beset the inventions of men. We become satisfied that he whose 
works were the delight of our fathers, and are still ours, will be read 
with the same pleasure by those who come after us. 

If it were becoming at this time and in this assembly to address our 
departed friend as if in his immediate presence, I would say: Farewell, 
thou who hast entered into the rest prepared, from the foandation of the 
world, for serene and gentle spirits like thine. Farewell, happy in thy 
life, happy in thy death, happier in the reward to which that death wus 
the assured ; fortunate in attracting the admiration of the world 
to thy beautiful writings ; still more fortunate in having written noth- 
ing which did not tend to promote the reign of magnanimous forbear- 
anoe and geperous sym jes among thy fellow-men, The brightness 
of that enduring fame which thou bast won on earth is but a shadowy 
symbol of that glory to whiclr thou hast been admitted in the world be- 
youd the grave. anne upon earth was an errand of peace and 

good-will to men, and thou art now in a region where hatred and strife 
never enter, and where the harmonious activity of those who inhabit it 
acknowledges no impulse less noble or less pure than that of love. 
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THE GREAT EXHIBITION—1862. 


The Great Exhibition, in 1862, may now be considered as a fait ar- 
Pa Very ~ the —} of Arts will issue a formal announcement 
steps w taken to obtain the co-operation of pro- 

ducers in a)! parts of the world. 4 
trastees, we understand, are Earl Granville, the Marquis of Chan- 
doa, the Right Hon. Thomas Baring, and C. W. Dilke, Esq. ; and, we 
presume, that the services of an active, intelligent, and experienced 
staff will be at once obtained : for operations, to be really effective, 
should begin immediately. It is understood that, although his Royal 
Highness the Prince Coveort will not occupy any position of prominence 
—Wwill not, in a word, be its head—the Exhibition will bave the vast bene- 
fit of his influence to ensure success. Moreover, an ample “ guarantee 
fund” is subscribed, and no doubt there will be a bighly-efficient council, 
whether “royal commissioners” or not, we cannot yet say, to superin- 
tend and direct all the movements, which are expected to lead to a large 
result. If, in some respects, the scheme of 1862 is not so promising as 
that of 1851, those who are to labour in the fatare will bave many and 
manifest advantages over those who toiled in the past. If novelty be 
wanting, knowledge has been gained ; all that can be taught by Ex- 
perience is for the use of 1862. We are prepared to believe, therefore, 
that while many improvements will be introduced, in a variety of ways, 
errors will be avoided that shook public confidence, and mingled some 
evil with much good, in 1851. In 1851 we bad everything to leara ; in 
1862 we shall have learned everything. Foreign producers will be aware 
of the purpose to be accomplished, and will contribute, fully knowing 
i FT sc OP se they were in complete ignorance as to the 

na » the responsibilities to be incurred, the justice 
be expected, and the results that were to arise. _ 


it. In England, however, that is seldom need 
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formed by Reille. He was not in Egypt, and he escaped the d 
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been fighting and commanding in 
French eagles were carried. 
against Suwarrow, against Wurmser, 


command of a 
brought him into every episode of the war, however 


command in the cawp of Boulogne, watebed the great leaguer of Stral 
sund on the 


to place, al 
after confron’ in persona the accumulated perils of this even 

he survived ve gms and quiet to our own days, and witnessed, 
interval of half a century, the development of a second empire. 


thare of experience, from the strife and 
remained to him. 


surprised accordiagly when some veritable 


how they can have 


armour or feudalism. Even now, though the 


assert this—that they rose at such a period and in such a as ma: 
well compensate for the novelty of the date. Neither the 


greater Ew: 
then his empire in the histo 


dominions, we must allow that no such work was ever achieved before. 


dent at Lincoln’s-ion, 1817, and 
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1841 to 1847, and for Hull from 1 
13th ult., on the conclusion of a 
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works, was M.P. for 
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Granville took place at Brighton. She was 


We are perfectly aware—and the council will so fiad it—that, ee Emeric Joseph, Duke of Dal 
arge 


majority would prefer no exbibition at all to any exhibition, however 
highly patronized. But in this case, it can scarcely be said they have a 
choice ; there is no one of them who leads, or desires to lead, ia his dis- 


tion, and not be | one of the most brilliant ornaments 
placed in the background by the amped activity o inferiority in the od 


Moreover, we hope this exhibition will be bat the first of Decennial | Lloyd, D.D., 67 years incumbent of Gresley —In London, Capt. aS 

Exhibitions in England; a time may come when they will be required | 2- . Cap’ 

more frequently : ten years of our time is equal to balf a centary, fifty Ly t. John Conn, flag officer to Lord Nelson, and who led the 

years ago. We can now visit any part of the ~— lesen sunrise 

es to the fu rmost ts ‘Laxmoore. 

ot Europe and receive replies in a few bours ; and make a month do the rede Rectory, Marehwiel, the Rev. J. Hi. M- Ty 

work of a year, for aay of the purposes of business. [t is i no mar- | At his seat, Beauchamp, in the county of Dublin, 

the Arts | Lovelace 

to be represented in 1862. We might easily give a long list of inventions, | Near Bideford, Lieut.-Col. John Crowe, K.H. M. 

entirely new ; and of inventions that have been matured since the spring — of the Peninsula and Waterloo.—At Rock Ferry 
pby was then in its infancy ; chromolithography did Dighs ne Daeeetiin, aged 79—In lente in the free sat 

little more than produce pretty pictures ; in a buodred other ways Art y ~~ py Sey ae hi, 

bas been working, and with results, as yet, appreciated only by the few. 

Bat Science bas done more—much more. While Art and Science, in 

combination, have wrought, or are producing marvels, that will ere long 

astonish mankind. True, these advances are made known through the | Hon. M. B. Portman, and daughter of the late Joba Harris, 


age 
ments and rewards, and those inducements which arise only from exten- 


Great Britain, her colonies, and ber po age absolutely need the - 
power to exbibit progress ; a national exbibition cannot fail to produce 


1 benefit; there are so many ways by which national; J. Walker to be Lieut.-Gov. Trinidad.—J. Creighton to be Member L. C. of 
ge- | wealth arises out of it, that national support ~~ be justly demanded for | Nova Scotia—The Lord Chancel! 


ticultural Society will be so far completed as to add greatly to the inter- | shiver the purchase system to its core. Be that as it becomes 
est of the neighbourhood. In short, there is sound promise of a great Lo * = 6S 


Tux Career or 4 Frencu Mansnat.—In asketch of the life of Marshal | date for promotion precede him, has hitherto been told that euch 
Reille, whose death, at the age of eighty-five, was mentioned in our | been the established usage of the corps in which he has the honour of 
obituary last week, the Times says :—The boyhood of the soldier who | holding a commission, and that whenever he retires he will be entitled 
but a few days ago lived to tell his own adventures was spent under the | to receive from his successor the high price which he himself has been 

France, He only missed by a mouth or two being born | required todisburee. He bas been reminded, too, that in purchasing bis 
under Louis XV., and he actually saw the whole reign of the unfortunate | steps at such an enbanced 
Sovereign who perished on a scaffold. He could pometly remember the | ier access to the higbest raoks and emoluments of the service. But the 
Assembly of Notables at Versailles, and, as far as his age went, might have | declaration made by Mr. Herbert on Tuesday night alters completely 
played a part in avy of the scenes through which the Revolution was | the position of purchasing officers, and materially narrows the advan- 

ht As soon, indeed, as those famous wars commenced which | tages which they are likely to obtain by thus investing their money. 

turned the passions of democratic@’rance towards views of foreign con- r 
quest, the military services of young Reille commenced also, nor did | chase of a mojority in » cavalry regiment, has done so on the 

they terminate until the swords of all nations, after twenty years of con- | tion that this payment would secure for him, at no distant period, the 
flict, were once more sheathed. Napoleon had many Generals, and they 
were all working men, but no officer of the Grand Army could have | colonel and general,and the usual good things connected 
shown, we believe, an account of service so extraordinary as that per-| ranks. Bat, as soon as Mr. Herbert’s plan has 

isastrous 


expedition to Moscow, but with these Pp to have | depend entirely on the personal 


It provokes a smile of incredulity or astonishment to read of a man | India Company’s service, who, refusing to be transferred 
whose “ retirement from political life” had commenced before George | army, bad 

IIL. died, and before some of our present statesmen were born. General | was chartered by the authorities in India, and the men and women were 

Reille was forty-five years of age when he withdrew, certainly after a fair | shipped aboard. It is said that proper arrangements had not been made 

straggles of the world ; bat so | for their accommodation, and that the provisions were bad in quality, 

little had his vital powers been injured by the strain that forty years more | and altogether inadequate to the requirements of so lon 


scenes in which Reille | commodation. The poor fellows presented a sad spectacle. It is 
acted have been reproduced with incredible fidelity—though we have | that the shipowners bad nothing to do with the provisioning of the 
seen new French armies, under another Napoleon, cross the Alps again | diers, but merely contracted for their passage at a pro rala sum 
to fight a new Montenotte—the mythical or heroic character of the ori-| head. There can be no doabt that an investigation wi 
ginal age is in no degree lost. The truth is, that it was an age of heroes | all the prtteaiess by the competent authorities, and till this is 
in very deed, of mighty combats and military giants. If the Bonaparte | would 

family do not trace their stem to times of antiquity, they can at least | very painful case.—Li 


y 
ts nor the 
Hapsburgs can point to anything like such a source as the Bonapartes, | determined upon in the recruiting service, which will 
Napoleon was @ greater conqueror than Charlemagne, and in one sense 
peror than Augustus. There is nothing more wonderful | known as the Euston Hotel, at Fleetwood. The building 

ry@f the world. It was based upon no | verted into a school of Musquetry for the North of England. 
foundations of right or stability, and after a brief period of lustre it tot- _ 
Ia tens rehssd'; bats if we oossidur the poriod at watch lt bed’ been | By asle.  €th Drags Lt Chapman to be Gapt, v Deweon, ret; Dor beaberyie 
it had been ; but, if we period at which it been | Dy sale. 7 it man . » Tet; 
created, the antiquity aod power of the dynasties which were over- pod mad gy ay ? Capt the ion H Windsor-Clive, 524 
thrown, and the civilisation of the States which were absorbed in its wa ag Te 7 AL 


~ only. 46th: 
Baron Watsox,—Mr. Justice Watson, who was born in 1796, was eda- Lt-Col, ¥ Bvt-Col Sir J Doug : 
cated at the Roysl Military College, Marlow, and entered the army as | Kio pt Orne. e Unatt, to be Seria A! ~ K.c.8, 
cornet in the Ist Royal Dragoons in 1811, became a lieutenant in 1812, | Lt Allen to be Capt; Ea McCausland to be Lt. 
and, efter baving served in _— and — —- the Duke of Wel- | Staff, to be Assi: 
lington, exchanged to the 6th Dragoons, with whom he served in Belgium | ing District. Pield- 
and Franze in 1815, Haviog retired from the army, he entered as a stu- Othcer, V Bvt-Col Russell, placed on Staff as Brig-Gen.— Unattached. Lt Evans, 


practised 
pleader, was called to the bar in Lincoln’s inn, in 1833, made a QC. and | C*Pt Saow, 4th 
bencher 


H of that inn in 1843, and was appointed « Baron of the Court of | M*¥°eK» 534 Ft, wo be 
Exchequer in November, 1856, when he received the ey Aw om 
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nore. and was, we believe, in 

ear. She married io 1833 Sir Frederick Acton, who died in 1 
whom she had an only son, Sir J. E. E. Acton, M.P., for Carlow, 

married, secondly, in 1840, Earl Granville, then Viscount Leveson, 

settled in England, where, says the Morning Post, she had ever since 

London society. 


At Stapenbill, in the county of Derby, in his 92d year 
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+, late of Trennick, Cornwall, aged 66. tain Conn was the oni 


falgar.—At Crieff, Capt. A. Porteous, late of H.M.’s 60th 
year.—From softening of the brain, Brevet Lieut. Col. Spring, 
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Bishop of St. Asaph.—In London, J. Jacobs, Esq., R.N., 
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r, Bart., former! t. in the 4th 
‘Crom 


a 


Departmen! t-office.—At Dublin, Sir 
He had sat for Londonderry during many Parliamen 
death creates a vacancy. He was a member of the “ Irish Whig 

y.—At Eldon House, London, C.W., March 30, Helen Vidal, wife of the 
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A 
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‘ The Pensacola 
Observer records the death of Mr. Edward Noshua Siaealaas one of the 
its of that y= - He was a native of yo 4 y and son 


oldest residen 

ot Sir John Oldmixon, of Eng 
Ww C.W. — 
Appoturment#§s. 


lor bas appointed the Rev. W. W. Salford, 


and never given. In —— son of Hy be sete, So tte Bvtag of Sete. Lincolnshire.—Mr. Greig- 
this respect, 1862 will follow the example of 1851:—the Exhibition will | 2°, Consul a and, is to be Consul 
be strictly ‘self-supporting. As a commercial enterprise, we have no tee ~—yhy 4 Cast a _—— Creasy, of the Middlesex 
dread of failure ; but all bazard on that head is removed by the guaran- Renton, uatice of Coy’ 
tee fand ; and, as we have intimated, there will be the vast and valuable 
nN aid derived from ézxperience - not 7 teaching what ought to be done, 
but also what must be avoided. We trust it will bea special part ofthe) Tux Aurerep Sy: Purcuass.—H. measu 

scheme to show manufactared goods tbat obtained honours in 1851 side ryan fir “4a om cu, 0 ze a0 Gis 


anary Islands, and Mr. Murray, 





armp. 


will work time only can show. No douot it will be a great incentive to 


regimental officers to distiugaish themselves b 
Bat if we understand rightly, Arr, in its bigher character, will be re- | eco od diroipline of tos oan ty eal Re Ge ee 
presented in 1862, There are many reasons why an exbibition of pic- ms 
tures in London may be of a far more important order than that at Man- 





c yea of their corps, with such prizes as regimental 
commands in view ; prizes which may not, indeed, be always 


to the worthiest, but which, in those days of publicity, will hardly be as- 


igned by the militar: thorities to th ho ha them- 
_, Tete Ie, we believe, no doubs that the exhibition of 1862 will be held | stiven worth. That the poapeted eames ts © weatesibe ace to pula 
a a building on the ground at South Kensington ; there cannot be a site | f, the fact tbat it sati i : onists rej 
more convenient. It will adjoin the schools and collections of the de- ae one eee eee owe 


as not going far enough ; the military y—represented by Colonel 
- | North—denouncing it as the thin end of a wedge which in “ime will 
ou. first duty to caution the officers of the army to look well to its im- 
mediate effect, which must undoubtedly be to lower the value of re; 
mevtal commissions to the regulation prices. A lieutenant or a 
of cavalry, called upon by his brother officers either to pay double the 
regulation for his next step, or to stand aside and let a wealthier candi- 


H 


E 


price he has been purchasing certain and speed- 


As things now are, a man, having invested, say £9,000, in the pur- 
calcala- 


lieutenant-coloneley of his regiment, and, in due course, the of 


: 


n carried into effect, 
the purchase of a majority will insure no such advantages; and it will 
merits of the officer, aided perbaps 


PP s 
every country through which the | little by the interest which he can command, whether he rises rapidly in 
e fought against the Duke of Brunewick, | the service, or whether he remains a major till the end of his days ; and, 

oyien the Archduke Charles, | if he be obviously incompetent, he certainly will never get the command 
against Mina, against Hill, and against Wellington. He fought in Bel-| of a regiment; pay what he will. It is clear, therefore, that the prices 
gium, in Italy, in Germany, in Spain, in Flanders. He began his cam- | above regulation, of which we have lately heard ) ay 
paigos as a subaltern of infantry under Damourier, and euded them in | forth be abated 


so mach, must 
; and that in-coming officers can no longer in fairness be 


corps d’armee at Waterloo. His ubiquity seems to have | asked to pay money for which no certain return can be offered to them. 
aliar. He as-| This may be had news for those who actually hold commissions for which 
sisted at the siege of Toulon, penetrated the blockade of Genoa, beld | they have paid these fancy prices ; bat the facts are as we have stated 


- | them, and this ought to be fairly faced ; and young officerswho in fature 


part of the Emperor, and was actually on board ehip at one | choose with their eyes open to pay the large sums above regalation which 
of Villeneuve’s eea-fights. He was in the campaiga of Vaimy, when the’) Lave, up to the present time, beea asked for and received, can have no 
French, unconscious of their own power, were protecting their own fron- | reason to complain if they do not get them again when they retire. 
tiers. He was in those of Montenotte, of Zurich, of Jena, of Friedland, | However hard Mr. Herbert’s measure may bear upo 
of Wagram, of the Pyrenees; and, after a career of service in the | sacceeds in abolishing the noxious practice of paying large sums above 
Peninsula alone which would have sufficed to create a military reputa- | regulation for pr , it is imp 
tion, he bore a brave and distinguiehed part ia the Hundred Days, and | to the working officers of the army.—Army and Navy Gazeie. 
finally covered Paris with his division against the last advance of the _ 

Allies. From the year 1792 to the year 1815 he can be traced from place 


nm individuals, if it 





ible but that it should be beneficial 


Arrrvat or Sotprers rrom Ixpta.—The clipper-ship Great Tasmania 


port on the 21st November last, with 1101 passengers, consisting of 20 

officers, 973 soldiers, 17 women, 23 children, three officers’ wives, two 

children, and two servants. The soldiers were all Leary 5 Sug 
to 


ie East 
ajesty’s 
Tasmania 


Pi 
8 in a post of danger, usually in one of pa ee t,| has arrived in the Mersey from Calcutta in 114 days, having left that 
aher an 


insisted on coming home. this purpose the Great 


& voyage. 
Sicknese of a malignant character broke out on board, 


somewhere 

We are involuntarily led to regard the times of the French Revolution | about sixty died on the passage. When the vessel arrived in the river 

as disconnected altogether from those of our own generation, and we are | there were considerably upwards of a hundred of the men sick, and on 

men of that marvellous | Thureday night 100 were taken to the workhouse in Brownlow-hill 

riod is found to have been living and moving among us, Ino the last| ia cars and spring carts. One was found dead in a car when taken ‘to 

forty ears all people, and Englishmen in particular, have lived more | the workhouse, sed one died between Thursday night aod yesterday 

than forty years of ordinary life. Political reforms and scientific disco-| morning. Twenty-seven more were taken to the workhouse in the course 

veries have carried us onwards at such a pace that we can hardly recog-| of yesterday, 

nise or comprebend our predecessors of 1810. We cannot understand | diseases by which they are said to have been attacked are scarvy in a 

on as they did. Till very lately, indeed, we | malignant form, and fever. The men complain that the provisions were 

could scarcely realise the idea of war, and it was fancied in 1851 | very bad; that the lime juice with which they were supplied was worth- 
that campaigns and battles were as much things of the past as chain- | less; and that they were fearfally short of hammocks and 


one was not expected to survive the night. The 


sleeping 


= 


be made 
done 
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highly improper to offer any opinion on the merits of 
Liverpool paper. 


It is understood that some important alterations have 
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nounced.—Government has given £20,000 for the range = 
to 
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Cameron, dec. 13th: Assist-Sarg O’Brien, Staff, to be Assist-Sarg, v Kirwan, 
exc. 17th: Capt Bellamy, 24 W I Regt, to be Capt, vy Davidson,exc. 25th: 
En Coke, 2ist,to be En. 37th A Reins 6 be Dae © Due, ute we 6 

Carlow to be Lt; En Speke to be Lt, v Coucher, dec. 3 


Fi 


Bvt-Lt-Col Butt to be Lt-Col, v Grove, who 


i 


87th : 
st-Surg, v Collins, exc. 100th : A F Tanner to be 
Lt-Col and Byt-Col Horsford, C.B, Rifle Brig, to be Insp 





for several years as a special | 8th Ft, to be Ca lop Logit Carly, 0 be Maj.” Capt end Bread 
Nawp. 
e died suddenly on the} The Barossa, screw corvette, was launched at Wool on the 10th 
i ae ale ee ee a 
be owt. 
D- pond rd monn vent ae buna 


vay”  - ££. ny ff SS 2 Og Bee 8 ge, ee OM ED B®... > of Biel 
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New Books. 


« free fight ;” but it is one from which we desire to be “ counted out.” 
To speak frankly, we think that no English dictionary now before the 
public meets, and does no more than meet, all the reqairements for such 
awork. Richardson’s is the best, in a certain sense. That is, it gives 
more fully and correctly than any other (thoagh not without many 
errors) the etymology and history of the words which form the bulk and 
staple of our language. But its arrangement (which is not alphabetical, 
but according to roots and etymologies) and its size will prevent it from 
ever becoming a manual for general use. To this purpose Reid’s excel- 
lent little Dictionary, reprinted here by the Appletons, is much better 
adapted. Bat this is a mere duodecimo of some three or four bundred 
pages, openly printed on fair type, and it therefore cannot furnish any 
thing like a complete vocabulary of the English tongue at any stage of 
its development. Where then can a view of the words of which our lan- 
is composed be obtained, which is ready of access, convenient for 

use (handy is the good English word), and sufficiently complete and trast- 
worthy to satisfy the needs of all classes of readers, except those who are 
themselves more or less philologers, and who, without any notion of 
what the task is of making a dictionary, have some intentions, more or less 
vague, of making one themselves? The answer is not far to seek ; itis ia 
Webster's Quarto Dictionary, called frankly upon its title page an American 

Dictionary. We suppose, however, that this indicates a not unreason- 





language of Old and New England was planned and perfected in the | 
latter country, rather than the existence of an American language, or | 


and explanation of which Dr. Webster has devoted his acute mind and bis | course of a business visit to her father, and who spoke kindly to her and 
varied learning. Yet, to eay the whole truth, there is not a little in this | offered to purchare her drawings if she would ever wish to sell them, In | 
lexicon which is rather American-ish,—to use a word which even our | this good son of Abraham, the author has given us one of the best of a | 


have censured thrice where we have lauded once ; but it isso much more 
agreeable to praise than to blame, that, unless a poor book in the de- 
Into the Battle of the Dictionaries we decline toenter. It seems to be | partment of belles lettres is palpably pernicious or flagrantly foolish, 


“ I say, Miss Rita, do let us go back,” says Betsy, sotto voce, pulling at 
my cloak. 


hesitated. No; I would go in, after coming so far, and wait a little, 





smo pet eres Sto dhaite dithent antisn and ‘ied at ty | at all events, We were showa into a room literally filled with pictures, 
our silence. But now we have to praise another novel,—Rita, an 


Autobiography, published in Boston, by Mayhew and Baker. 


It is 


and with nothing else, save two or three threadbare eatin chairs, on one 
of which I sat, while Betsy stood, trans‘ixed with horror, gazing round 
her on the walls. I contess I was somewhat startled myself as I glanced 





the pictures which decorated them. They were Venuses, more or less 
the story of an English girl born in Paris, the daughter of a scamp -e! hate inati y 4 4 
of ah whees prtasigtes ad towr'es his ance ‘ 4 y whatever denomination it might have pleased the painters to style 


them—* Susanoas,” “ Eves,” or “ Lucretias.” I knew enough of paint- 


high, and who is obliged to seek refuge in France, not only against duns | ing now to see that none of these were original, and few even good 


and bailiffs, but against the frowns and the contempt of the better’part | C°Ples. The frames, however, were very gorgeous. 


There was a vile 


of the English society into which he was born. Into the less scrutinising edition of Titian’s famous Venus—that remarkably plain woman on a 


couch, whose attendants in the back ground are rummaging through a 


circles of the French capital he is freely received ; and also into that | chest after some not-uncalled-for garment. The expression of Betsy’s 
English set, which is always to be found there, made up of men and | face, and her exclamation of horror, as she looked at this picture, was 
women in a greater orless degree like himself. In this society “ Rita” really comical, and made me laugh, though I seriously began to fear that 


(the diminutive of Margarita) makes her first acquaintance of the world ; 


Monsieur Ismael’s taste was not for pure-looking virgins, plentifally 
clothed, such as [ bad to offer. Two or three minutes elapsed, then a 


and, her mother being an invalid, she is brought out under the chape- io creaked on its hinges, and the portitre that hung over it was stirred. 
co 


ronage of a lady in whose finely delineated character it is impossible not 


ald see no one, but guessed rightly that an inspection of us was taking 


to recognise the chief mental, moral, and physical traits of the cele- place, for a moment after the portly form of Felicien Ismael, lustrous, 


brated Countess of Blessington. 





ina ded dressing-gown, emerged from the scarlet curtains 


“Rita” is thoroughly good, kind | and stood before me. 
hearted, simple, and pure-minded, as well as beautiful ; and the motley 


“Hal ma betite demoiselle, is it you? I no forget your face— 


crowd into which she is thrown, young and inexperienced as she is, soon | T*Vished to see you again. In what will you use me? Always your 
disgusts her. All, however, is not distasteful ; for now-a-days, as of old, bumble serviteur. Have de kindth to follow me. It makes cold in dis 


there is always “a certain man” making his appearance, who prevents 


piece.” 
So saying, he ushered us into an adjoining room, which wore a far 


th rid from seeming a mere black. Rita is not onl and @| More comfortable air than the one we bad left. A large wood fire burnt 
pewaty, bat abe hes great taleat for painting, which ate ca oa ana | in the chimney, before which the remnants of the Jew's breakfast and his 

= 7 . ere ent Seo pel &, which almost amounts | oasy.chair were drawn. A table with writing materials ; a table covered 
able pride in the fact that such a valuable work upon the complex to genius ; and this she uses to relieve her father of the disgrace and the x4 


with snaff-boxes, enamels, rings, carved ivory, and valuable rabbish of 


barden of some of bis worst debts, After selling a sketch or two at a| all kinds; a glass cabinet, ocoupying one end of the room, and filled 
print shop, and finding that she does not receive half their value, she eae — ; _— — — better painted, re excep- 
even an American variety of the English language, to the illustration | bethinks her of @ certain Ieraclite who made her acquaintance in the | 1°! in subject than those sirendy ‘geen, —thene Gaught ‘tty eve 











in the hasty glance I gave round the apartmont as we entered. 
— banded me a chair, and began at once, with a very knowing 
grin : 

“I tink I prophesied right, mademoiselle. You bring me tableaux to 


| i . 
lexicographer does not admit into bis singularly in-exclusive vocabulary. | series of portraits which constitute perhaps the chief attraction of this | Capen Aa Sow © Oy GO 9 a aes 
The American-iem of the work appeare, not so much in the so-called Ameri-| book, We quote the passage in which be first appears. 


canisms which it contains, (for of real Americanisms there are very few, | 


those brases so styled being true English which | room, bis hands thrust behind his coat-tails, in a contemplative manner, 
a's ranted =o Y md oe his eyes fixed upon a picture that rested against a chair in 


has partially passed out of use in the mother country, or bad Eaglish of | 
which, as the Saturday Review remarked, enough can be heard in London | 
at any time)—bat in the bold disregard of usage and authority which | 


language instead of recording its history, tracing its etymology, and de- | 
fining its vocabulary. His effort has certainly been in the right direc- | 
tion,—towards uniformity of orthography in each of the various classes 
of words, and, in general terms, the reduction of the language to an 
external analogical conformity. But only in America could such bold 
innovations as those of Dr. Webster bave been perpetrated with any hope 
that they would meet with general toleration, not to say approval ;_ 
aod the fact that this dictionary bas become here the generally 


to be 

consulted authority upon questions of orthography and definition is Barac, pro- 
one of the most striking among the many evidences of extreme flexibility, bably arose from the fact that there was a difference in their ostensible | Not every one is admit to num 
tion in the world, and that their interests did not clash. 
arac,as I have already said, was by way of being “@ gentleman.” | historic tableaux for dere sal 
His buyings and sellings were all under the rose. You were not 


adeptability, and receptiveness of the public mind in this country. | 
How differently such subjects are approached in England, is shown by 
the fact, that there Johnson, nominally at least, yet reigns supreme. We | 


had first the Doctor’s lexicon itself, then Todd’s Joh hich |. | denly disappeared—the truth being that bis was a sort of secret reposi- | umber two, Vere I see dey reall 
aa eter hi ode tory for the great world-known dealers, such as Ismael, whom I now | Opens number dree ; 


most, in fact, a new dictionary, then divers minor modifications of the | 
great lexicographer’s labours ; and now that there have been such an ad- 
vance in philology, and such large additions to the vocabulary, that | 
there must needs be a new dictionary for general use, the great English 
philologer Dr. Latham, is engaged by eminent publishers to undertake 
the preparation of one. And avery thorough and valuable work he 
will make of it ; but it is not to be brought forward as a new dictionary, 
not as Dr. Latham’s, bat as Latham's Todd's Jobnson’s Dictionary, al- 
though if the original author were to rise from the dead and consult 
its pages, he would possibly burst forth into a sesquipedelian torrent of 
horror and wrath at the manner in which he was misrepresented. But 
it is in no spirit of detraction that we notice this innovating character of 
Dr. Webster’s labours. We appreciate highly all that he bas done to- 
wards securing an external symmetry for the language ; and we see that 
its value will be better understood fifty years hence than it can be now. 
—In its definitions Webster’s Dictionary still remains unequalled ; and 
we doubt if in their fulness, their exactness, and their nice distinction of 
various shades of meaning they will ever be surpassed. They appear to 
us, indeed, sometimes superfiaous in this regard, as, also, does the very 
vocabulary of the work, which includes many words that have no proper 
place in a dictionary, if a dictionary shoulil be, as we think it should, 
something less, as well as something more, than a mere etymological and 
defining catalogue of all the words, compound as well as simple, that can 
be found in the literature of a language, or heard from the lips of those who 
use it—To the new edition of this work which has just been issued, the pub- 
lishers have added a large number of illustrations, which will doubtless 
afford welcome aid to many of those whoconsultit. Indeed, there aresome 
things of which no description, however exact and elaborate, can give a 
clear and correct idea, Figures and diagrams were used to supply this 
defect of word definitions by Bailey in his excellent dictionary, published 
in the middle of the last century ; and we wonder that they have been 
since abandoned (except in dictionaries of science and art) until now. 
Scholars, generally, do not need them, it is.true ; bat then scholars are 
the very persons who (contrary we believe to the general supposition) 
have least occasion to consult dictionaries We commend Webster’s dic- 
tionary to our readers as one of the most valuable works of its kind ever 
published, and one which no man who seeks to have a well appointed 
library table can afford to be without, whether he defers to its authority 
or not. 


How many bad novels are published now-a-days !—novels exhibiting 


| solved probl 


Dat is gut. Now, let ussee. Ha! original, I see—une Sainte Famille ; 
and not after de Raffael, nor de Corrége, but after the Nature, my 
o 


There was a heavy, black-bearded man standing in the centre of the | gut—var gut—capital! Vere find you de model for dat head? 


when the light fell on it to the best ad 





tm) 


The 
which this — carried about him was dazzling. Chains 
Fedget — bung over a velvet ao em! je ad 

spar upon very dirty hands, expression of his fea- 
Dr. Webster has systematically shown, and his endeavour to mould the | tures was es anomalous as the rest of his appearaoce. Eyes ob 


Newgate d 





cnoning as a fox’s ; a low, d 


and | be. 

ing brow, d by a full, hood-tem-| We all speak of people as we find them, not as they really are, other- 
pered mouth, lined with white, fierce-looking teeth; manner at once | Wise History must be rewritten, At the expense of grati 

| shrewd, familiar, obsequious ; language (in every tongue, I subsequently 


de grace. Je fous en fais mes complimens. I tink 1 koow one gentle- 


the window, | ™an who like—bab! dat make you noting. You want de monish, at 
t of jewelry | Once. How much? You shakes de h 
and rings of | ™ael, give me so much as you can afford.’” And the Jew laughed while 

in rose- | I signified my assent, aud waited in trepidation to hear what he would 


at will say, ‘ Monsieur Is- 
ve me. I was getting as greedy for money as Ismae! himself could 


le we should 
gain consistency, but whether the exchange would be for the better I 


learnt) more fluent than accurate, eo that bis nation was always an ua- | doubt. Imagine, for instance, hearing a man say, “ So-and-so has been 





, except i 
This was the great Ismeel, agent to the Emperor 


dealer in pictures, and in objects of verti, “ doer of bills,’ performer 


h as he was of Hebrew asion. very kind and generous to me, but, from all I hear, he must be one of 
of all the Russias, 


the greatest rascals unhuog.” Of Felicien Ismael, I speak not from my 


of | after knowledge of his character, but as he behaved then to a struggling, 


kind and tity of dirty-work of ts of | unfriended generously and kindly. His offer was more liberal than 
Cee eee oe ee a eee rad trancesn | i had Gasol bape enh Gi hebgain talag thin eguellly conaaek tia 


kindness, in extremity, to smallones. Do not 
an im 


osed to know how the pictures came upon his walls, 


found closeted with him. 


“ What is this here ?”’ exclaimed Monsieur Barac, as he took the picture | tapet 

Gott! Miss Mar- | more 

! I had no idea—but then it is | easels, and had curtains before them. Ismael drew back one, and bade 

oy ae that 5 rose ou Roveanbentes Ab! mees, you will for me admire the 

to ita Sirani, or A ica fmann, day. 
my hick toy ‘ery bad, Monsieut Barac, be- | during which the servant entered, and said something to hie master in a 


I placed in his hand—*“ copy of my 
guerite, why, is this your doing? Capi 
maay mon 


? Lieber 


“Tam so glad you don’t think my copy very bad, 
cause I did it for you.” : 
“ My dear little mees, I thank you. It will be one 


hyperbole well suited to the organ in questioa.) 


young is ter to Percival, up there, 
“ Sans te, je le connats cv pou 
ular e of face, as he ap and took 


arac’s “ Brava! je fous en fais mes 


T have seen none at your years expose a more rich 
Dis sea here is zo clear and zo 


expression of mock 


Jardinie: 
not draw zo well dan dis. N 
juices like yours.” 

I thank 


room, when the latter exclaimed 


printing. The carl of the F swept all round the 


does no “ professor of 
ag, tioa to any needy gentlewoman. 


petite.” 


characteristic physiognomy of a race and a class. 





@ certain amount of talent, and a certain degree of observation, but with 





in his eye as be said this?) “ 


forget 
bility in his class. Though of “the same trade” as | to de 
that they did “ agree,” in contradiction to the popular adage, 


or where they 


veritable 


treasure, 
and I will value it as the orange of my eye” (a variation of the Eastern | from the 
io 
“ sie mal, Ismael, ist est nicht eine vortrefiliche copie? The 
Colonel 


whom know.’ 


up tl 
colonel,” said the other, with a sin- | comer. 
x4 landajo tor 
complimens, my 
have de plaisir to acquaint many ladies who paint demselves. Dere ie | of its escaping him, and says you are to secure it on the best terms you 
can. 


Princesse Chiararosso, one vast amiable lady, wid a fine talent after na- 
ture, and your compatriote, Lady Waterloo, also ; but, barole 


sensibili' 


good colour as you may see de fishes a 

sporting almost underneat, Ab! pity you not have to study as artiste, | speaking of the other day. Some of the Guastagni 

instead of peing porn in de luxury.” (Was it my fancy. or was there an | said, wanted to part with it. My mother is very fond of China, if 
ou would make ae ee eee re to 

fortane if you were like dat poor defile whom I gif to copy ‘La Pelle | take it. Bat how 


him, with a smile; and feeling that I had intraded long table Maestro Giorgio, you 
enough on old Barac’s time, as he was evidently “ doing it 
Ismael, under pretext of a friendly chat, I was prepariog to leave the | to its meri 


business” w 


“Bermit me, Mamzelle, to offer my cart. If never, zome day you 

should tarn artise—” Here he broke into a smile that showed all the | shy of interrapting the 
fierce teeth, and, with an elaborate bow, placed in my hand a glazed card, | ® young man, above the middle poight, with very remarkable eyes and 
on which the name and address of Felicien Ismael lay embedded in a | & 

labyrinth of flourishes, conceived im the boldest style of ornamental | struck me as rather the reverse of handsome ; but certainly not common- 
, till its convola- 
tions terminated in a griffin’s bead ; and the tail of the L kept up a bal- 
ancing movement, of a serpentine nature, at the other end. Is there not 
character in a visiting-card? I have thought so, and held certain theo- 
ries of my own on the subject ever since I beheld the one in question, | tous mes trésors? You not see noting—” 
Now that the public is satiated with its interpreters of caligraphy, why eed. 

” advertise in the Times? 


bowed to the jewelled waistcoat and left the room, I caught, | tion my name—you understand.” 
through the closing door,“ Diable, Barac, mais elle sera pelle, cette 


@honneur, 
for art. | me—dat I always does de ting— 


I throw out | should like to see, bat I cannot stay ; I 


* Will you for to see de gut ar? I show you into number dree. 


dree—ma ponne demoiselle. Number 


Monsieur | one chamber be for de eld poker what wants for to pay de grand 


. Noting too for dem. 


- Here be number two, for dem what koows a little more, and tinks dey 


knows a great deal. Are dey satisfaits in number one, dey come not to 
know the gut over de bat, den I 
but dat is var selten. Tiens! je fous mettrai au 


2 
iy 


low voice. 
“ Show him in here,” said the latter aloud. “I have no mystéres 
t young gentleman. Make him for to come in here.” 
M was to the door, so that I could not see the person who en- 
, while Betsy, in a strongly objective attitude, took up a position 
? | beside me, scowling at Raffael, scowling at Ismael, scowling at the new- 


, Ismael. I came to speak to you about that Ghir- 
uncle. What haye you done about it? He is afraid 








“Tank your var gut uncle for de confidence he place in me. Hekaow 


“ Yes, yes; he knows all that, Now about that Majolica you were 
family, I think you 


and next week, I would 


many plates are there? what are they likely to 


for Prince Doppledorff—entre nous—pure charity. He can- | cost? I am not like my uncle, you know, Ismael, who doesn’t care what 
© warm—no colour ; his eye not full of | he gives for these things—so you mast find out for me first.” 


“T have procarated dis to show you for specimen, my gut ear. Véri- 
see—dere be his mark.” And he reversed a 
dish that stood on the table ; whereupon the two fell into a discussion as 
which, not much of, I suddenly recollected 
that the which brought me had been concluded some time, and 
that I had no longer any excuse for being here. 1 turned round, bat felt 
diequisition on clays. The stranger was 
upon which the light fell y and evenly. Otherwise, he 
place-looking ; a head to single out and remember from a crowd. 
“Good morning, Monsieur Ismael,” said I, moving towards the door ; 
“ don’t let me disturb you—good o” 
“ Ab! ma betite demoiselie! You no leave, sans foir de Corrége, et 


Eg 


“I must go, I am sure you bave a t many thinge I 
ttt Be kind 
enough,” I added in a low voice, as he open the door, “ not to men- 

My eyes for an instant met those of the stranger, and I was strack 
with their very peculiar expression. Whether he bad heard, or guessed 


We know of nothing better than this in the way of representing the what I had I know not. A minute afterwards I was in the stre-t, 


The dialect—the 
mizture of Jewish German, French, and Eaglish, and the peculiar He- 


feeling lighter at heart than I had done for many a long day. 
In his apartments, too, she flads more than she went to seek ; to wit, 


even this modicum of the tale-teller’s gift perveried to vile uses,—the | brew lisp is given with exquisite nicety of ear and pen. “ Rita’ applies pa the on rr ga rer mse sig , 
corrupting of taste, if not the debasing of morals. How many more are | to Felicien Ismael, and not in vain, as will be seen by this account of her 7 


poor ; really inane and miserable things, the reasons for the writing of | 


which are inscrutable to gods and men, and the use of which after they 
are written passes all understanding, save perhaps the office they perform 
in giving work to paper-makers, printers, binders, and in keeping the 
book trade active. But in this last regard how is it that they act 
their function? for who reads them? Where do the people come 
from, who year after year buy thousand after thousand of such 
vilely printed and yet more vilely written volumes as the press 
vomits forth at each recurring season, to say nothing of between 
whiles? Bat with all this rabbish how much treasure! What a number 
of good novels with the bad! There are novels now published every 
year, which a bundred years ago would have made an immortal reputa- 
tion. Now every body writes ; and it is as it was when every man fought. 
Then fighting was the road to fame, and amid the straggling throng were 
Sere emnant b enn ef the great highways to distinction, 
aad among the multitude that presses through it there are not a few of 
signal merit. 

We thought thas as we looked over the pages of one of three or four 
novels which have been laid upon our book table during the past week. 
‘We have bad the pleasure of speaking with hearty praise of the books in 
this department of literstare for some weeks past. We might, it is true, 


interview. 


search for and enjoy them without our further iatervention, except that 


After three quarters of an hour’s walk, we came to a narrow street bes on” Bae” eegenet tte poe wretper iyi _ 
whose five-storied houses must have rendered the sun’s daily visit bat of clety and character, and those a peculiar society and peculiar charac- 


short duration. The houses were large and 
hotels of some of the old aristocracy; now the 


twilight, an old woman over a 


no means the worst ingredients. 
“Is Monsieur Felicien Ismael at home t”’ 
“ U three 
“ Miss Rita, mum,” said Be 


coming to these strange outlandish kind of 
don’t say nothiuk, though I ain 


but up these 
into’stran: 





; bad once been 
v glory of their day was 
tellight, an old woman ever 2 pus of charcoal, st ‘an open "glass door | Heredotus. Of the merite of this new edition of the father of History, we 


leading into a black hole, the air exuding from which was a heavy abo- | have already spoken at some length. To say that it is incomparably the 
mination, of which fried lard, cabbage-water and stale tobacco were by | best English version of his work that has been produced, would be to 


pair of stairs—first door to the left—puil the string.”’ 9 
tsy, as we ascended the great stone stairs, | putable supremacy, there are added such copious notes and illustrations, 


with the traces of gilding still upoa the banisters, and of long-faded fres- | that the reader is enabled to read the simple narrative of the astute old 
coes on the walls, “ Miss Rita, mam, I have it oe conshins your 


er are we 
going now! Aslong as you goes only to and in the open streets, | upon its pages. Another volume will complete the work. 
and t 


eae’ Sanoeure: & Covelen, bead at Daly Sine 

te lea! tine Oe cewenal But, | from a comparison of all the best existing works upon its subject. Be 
; and a certain | this as it may, we regard it asa very valuable book. It gives within 
) Aaest a the compass of a single large fairly printed octavo volume all that any 
Would I walk in | ™an cares to kaow of the historical facts which have relation to the rise 


ters, with which we are acquainted. 
We have received from the Appleton’s, the third volame of Rawlinson’s 


give but a very imperfect notion of the degree and the variety of ite ex- 
cellence. To the translation, which alone would give this edition indis- 


Greek traveller, with all the light of modern science and discovery thrown 


From the same publishers we have a History of the United States, by J. 
W. Patton. It professes to be little more than a compendium formed 





and progress of this republic. It has been too much the fashion to give 
* 
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miaute accounts of these, and to exaggerate both their actaal propor- | 
tions and their importance, They were important, but in most cases only | 
by reason of their consequences. In themselves they were generally tri- | were represented én every arm. Life Guards 


THE UNIFORMS CARRY THE DAY. 


The fee was really a Royal Volunteer Ball. Yet the regular forces 
‘ ¢ y red and Horse Guards 


A 





- lue, G \ t s, and Fasiliers, Royal Artillery (with that 
fling , and without interest. Mr. Patton’s book is written in a manly spi- | weld lease whieh a Voluntee 


r Artillery cflicer may covet but must not 


-it, and with honest pride of patriotism, but without boasting or exag- wear), — reed (with the every mae a Y any te 
ration. Its style is clear, simple, and concise. It brings the history | officers have the taste to sport, a) gh there is a War regu- 
of the country pba to the rejection of the Lecompton Constitution by | !#tion against it), Irregular Indian Cavalry, all blue and silver—these 


Kansas. 
ee 


THE VOLUNTEER BALL. 
FROM A SCOTTISH POINT OF VIEW. 


For the success of a ball, says a London correspondent of the Edin- | « giy Peet Volunteer 
bargh Scotsman (I once heard M. Jullien remark) three things are waat- 


comrades in arms relieved by the splendour of their uniforms the dark 
| green uniforms of balf the volanteer corps and the sober gray of the 
other balf. I bave before spoken of the frequent scarlet of t ity Ar- 
tillery, bat there was another scarlet uniform of a vividoess that struck 
the eye with a smart blow. It had black facings, and was worn only by 
the sons of Anak, the giants of the Volunteer movement. These were the 
aards.” Let Jean Crapand, if he should come, 


4 ; behold the girth of chest, the herculean rtions, the muscular arms 
ing—“ a blaze of light, excellent music. and beautiful women.’ The si . ot ’ 


light was dazzling. The orchestra was Coote and Tinuey’s. The wo- 
men were Englishwomeo. Here then were the three elements of success. 
Yet if each Scottish volunteer had brought bis wife or sister, with (wy) 


her intimate friend, the fair object of bis affections, the only real 


the colossal legs of the heroes with whom has to deal, that he may 
koow the manner of men who bave come out to defend their country 
and their household gods. These “six-footers’—a modest misoomer 
and minimum, for they are mostly two or three inches in excess 


—were objects of great attraction. The riflemen who bad been at 
would have been supplied. The volunteers were in number out of all Hythe ia vain end ay 


proportion to the ladies 


They travelled from the farthest north and 





© speculate how they would look at 800 


ire th 
west to attend the Queen’s levee. We know that ladies do not go to yards. To sheteh all the diversities of costame would requiss the pen of 


levees, so they came up alone. Did SS oo B og be cent would be an endless task. Not less than three thousand Volunteers 


partment or benevolent association wou 


an army tailor. To jot down all the varieties of face, physique, and ac- 


ith ly of 4 beautiful partners at the were preseat in uniform, and there a a — in dag e, 
iding them with a supply of young an it green or gray, fancy cut or re; tion pattern, rifle or artillery, that 
li? Was the War Office to doit? Mr. Spurgeon is supposed to look gr gray, fancy ga pa’ y 

+ of A 





with favour upon the a 


ing, if gentlemen will dance 


is not mach more becoming and gentlemanly than the evening dress of 


ear. t themselves to belong to an infe- 
with each otber, and ladies only with their own sex. That reverend gen- ay ice pp hep te Tod Sead t belong fo oa ie 
tleman would have come to the volunteer's ball if he could have seen the weddiog garment—blind wn wi the yed men were pric aa 
sight that presented itself at the entrance staircase, for he would have an aees 


thought bi« romantic aspirations of a 
realised. From Cornwall to Jobn o’Groats every volanteer regimen 


geemed to send its representative. They came up (with retarn railway 


t alike i triotism and 
Pe 7 gen t to be kings—subjects of a gracious Sovereign, deficient alike in patrio a 


good taste—mere 


bourgeoisie and epiciers. The mortification they encoun- 
tered when they sought for 


a partners in the dance were bumiliating. 


When a fair Saxon girl could dance with a handsome young fellow in a 
tickets) by ——, hee J — -_ o- aes y kilt, or with a young Cantab in gray knickerbockers, stockings as — 
tens, by twenties, by detachments, nay, by whole let Cardinal’s, patent leather shoes, and silver buckles, or with a 
macb A one of Mother Eve’s charming daughters on their arm, and un- oe & . 


attended even by a cantiniere or vivandiere. 


THE BALL ROOM. 


The scene was iruly one of fairy-like brilliancy. Here was a new 

hich was almost unkoown, of noble 
proportions, as large as Westminster Hall, with more artistic ornamenta- 
tion than glass and iron bave yet received, with a splendid dome of fifty 


Crystal Palace, the existence of w 


‘ctureeque Cornishman, balf smuggler and half pirate, in a dark-brown 

uernsey jacket, with cannon ba! that looked like death’s heads, 
worked in red upon his manly breast, was she to put up with a nonde- 
ecript animal in a black coat and white choker? 


—p»—— 


COULON, THE MIMIC. 
Let me collect some interesting details about a man who was kaown 


feet in diameter, and purposely fitted up to show the capabilities of a | well in Paria, in the time of Louis the Eighteenth. He died lately in the 
ball-room of crystal. The length of this glass edifice is 228 feet. The | Rue St. Honoré. 


walls are 30 feet in height, and sustain an arched oy roof, which is 


nearly a semi-Gircle, the centre of the roof being 50 feet from the floor. | faneral procession 
At the ex end is an arcade, a the centre a noble hemisphe- | said another ; “it 
rical glase G®me, 50 feet in diameter at 


base, and 25 feet high, making | the funeral oration of Pére lon. 
the total height to the top of the circular lantern of the dome not less | some noise in Parisian society. 


“Dear me! Pere Coulon is removing,” exclaimed a neighb 


ig , asa 

.—"* His wife has not had to wait long for him,” 
scarcely a fortnight since she died.” This was all 
e and his wife, however, bad made 
Eugéoe Coulon was born towards the 





than 90 feet. Imagine a line of myriad jets of gas ranning along the | end of the last centary, and was the soa of a provincial chemist. He 
walls of this vast edifice just beneath the glass roof which reflects the | came to Paris in order to stady medicine, bat he possessed great talents 


translucent ray. Two similar lines of living fire encircle the dome, one 
at its lower and the other at its upper ring. Suspended from the roof at 
short intervals are brilliant gaseliers. The hall has two side aisles of 


lofty proportions, and 
is eee by globes of ground glase. Festoons of pink roses are 


these are lit by chandeliers, the blaze from which ~~ Alibert sometimes exercised bis art in a si 


as a mimic, and in this way made bis fortune. 

Coulon had been recommended to Alibert,t y whom he was much liked, 
and whom he often accompanied in his visits t> hie patients and to his 
~ qo manner. At 

a 


his ward, glante at 


ospital he would occasionally stand at the door 


pro 
fusely hung beneath roof, dome, and aisle, and wreaths of artificial roses | all the bede, and, without entering. point to each occupant, one after the 
twined round the white and gold columns give a floral character to the | other, saying, Ipéca, ipéca, ipéca, as many times as there were beds in 


decorations ia keeping with the name of the edifice. 


THE LADY PATRONESSES. 


The ladies patronesses from their raised gallery smiled a gracious wel 
come to their patriotic defenders below. 


the room. And ipecacuanba was given to every patient. At the next 
ward he would do the same thing, only changing the remedy. Coulon 
was so thoroughly master of the ee of Alibert that he, too, 
. | would sometimes show himself at the door of a ward, and, imitating the 


wo Queens of Beauty—the voice, the face, and the manner of his patron, would say—Ipéca, ipéca, 


Duchess of Wellington, and the Duchess of Somerset (ecthroned at the | ipéca; 80 that, when Alibert bimeelf arrived, the nurses would say— 
Eglinton ecmmnaiadh -aeengtad the centre of the gallery. The |“ renee ys have already paid your visit,””—and Alibert would depart, 


Duchess of Wellington wore a head-dress of me leaves glittering astonish 
ace. 


with diamonds, euperb diamond earrings and 
an air of pensive sweetness. Perhaps 


Greek dramatist— 
“ The very autumn of a form once fine 
Retains its beauties.” 


pd Ry ST 
was thinking of the aged hero | ¥ per- 
of a hundred fights (in whose lifetime the Marchioness of Douro never | form the painful taek. Yet the post of first sur to the Kin 
wanted a cicerone), who would have rejoiced above all men to see this | much coveted ; 
day. The Duchess of Somerset reminded one of the lines of the old | im retura, was able to 


that be had forgotten the fact. It was the duty of Alibert 
legs of ey Louis the Eighteenth. And 


was 
honoure were beat on him ; but Alibert, 


bring resolution, perseverence, and science, to his 


was accustomed to have the assistance of a young tor, who stood at 
his side, and beld on a silver tray the necessary bandages, ointments, &c. 


Time deals tenderly with the Eglinton Queen of Beauty, and, attired in hie young deoter was Conlon. 


an Eastern turban of black velvet and gold, she looked stately and su- pa 
perb asa Sultana. Lady Constance Grosvenor is a beauty of another 


t blonde, refined, 
will live for 


The King bad taken a liking for him. Coulon was—like his friend and 
tron—a satirist and ; besides which, Alibert had mentioned 


jrituelle. As Lady Constance Leveson Gower, pee + a om peculiar taleat of the young assistant for imitation, « 
with ber fawn and dogs, io Sir Edwia Landeseer’s ate 

py canvas, as beau ideal of aristocratic English maidenhood. 

Constance bas now assumed the new beauty of the young wife and 


immediately gave by mimicking his master 
od his back. is the Eighteenth ted with laughter, and, from 
that time, Coulon was every day called upon to shorten the tedious, and 


metimes painful, operations of the surgeon by his genius for mimicry. 
. Her head-drees, too, is of black velvet, and over her brow she = fou rac mongst the courtiers 
wears a small silver —_ which Sir Charles Barry has repeated ad Se Genk Suaty f penis «i filers sed coart ladies la 
‘alls 


infinitum upon the w 


of Her Majesty’s Palace of Westminster, in com- attendance, or waiting for audience, whom he encountered on his way to 


ine’: 
panionsbip with the Tudor rose, until it reems the very emblem and de. the King’s chamber. His Majesty would ask him whom he had met, and 


vive of constitutional monareby, and one discerns already in the future a Conlon, eiihent enowesing, wes 
new constitutional party that shall wear it for a badge. When Lady 


copy face, gesture, and walk of each 


pereon, “ Ab! yes,” the King would exclaim, laughing, “ that is very 


‘ood ; there is M. Lainé,—that is M. de Uazes,—the Duchess de Blacas, 
Constance ture her bead, you eee affixed to ber coiffure two smal! silver ge Serres.” 
rifies crossed, which, like ihe silver portcallis, glitter upon the black | °° pe ny pe Nigh to 


velvet. Perhaps even a more beautiful form and figure were seea in 7 
4 that vast assembly the eye could not rest upon a Lats the Bightonuh, “i aero ue bat the daily visit to 
complexion more surpassingly fair, a face of greater sweetness and 


Lady Saltoun 


Coulon had not much taste for ine, and abandoned its practics,— 


to the King : be was still more 


. ecessary to Alibert. Some one at court one day asked Alibert who the 
, or a more natural air of dignity. Her Ladyship wore for head- . as 
a plain gold fillet, of tiara shape, which looked exceedingly rich, young man was who always accompanied him: “He is nine-tenths of 


tasteful, and becoming.’ Yielding to some the palm of beauty, but charm. my talent, and the whole of my science,” replied he. 





Sometimes, on 


being questioned by the King as to whom he had met, Coulon would not 
all hearts and arresting all eyes by the unaffected cheerfulness and 
be emilee which difused bepplaces around ber, wes the Countess of answer, and would affect embarrasment, by way of explaining that be 


Fife. With royal blood in her velns, and the good humour aod embon- | 212 2% dare to copy the persons be bad seen. _ Go on, 


point which marks her descent manifested in due and adequate measure 
the Countess attracted a large share of loyal and tful admiration 
The Hon. Mrs. Sidney Herbert, the Madonna of Mr. Thorbarn’s 


neil at 
the Royal Academy, the Duchess of Montrose, the Couatess de Grey pete yO 


and Ripon, the Couatess Craven, Lady Panmure, Lady Ernest Brace, gave bie talent fall play. He wae parties 


ou,” the 
King would say ; “I allow any to you.” Then Coulee gave imita- 
» | tions of the proces and princesses of the Royal Family. But he was a 
- | good courtier. He mimicked the elder branch with reservations ; bat 
prince or princess of the younger be kept back nothing, bat 

larly successful with the Duke 


Francess Countess Waldegrave, daughter of the great tenor, Braham, << Louis Philippe, who, on meeting him ove day in the Tuileries, 


and now the accomplished mistress of the fair ma 
many otber ladies of rank and distinction were al+o present. 


THE CELEBRITIES PRESENT. 


on of Naneham, and poe Fg Coaloa, you imitate me 


. I was enabled 
self yesterday. One small detail is alone wanting for the 
completion of the portrait ; but that, to an artist like yourself, 4 an im- 
portant one.”— What is it, Monseignear ?” asked Coulon, rather embar- 


rassed.—‘I always wear this diamond in my cravat,” said the Dake; 
If I might slogle owt one of the leaders of the volunteer movement, I | “ permit me to offer 


should mention 
and goodwill which be brought to his wor 
present in bis volunteer uniform, bas also given hearty support and - 
sonal cervice in the committee who undertook the arrangements. Tha 


Elcho with especial pm, for the tact, courtesy, 
; and Earl Spencer, who was |—Ab! M 


it you, that you may the imitation perfect.” 

And, uofastening the pin, be presented it to Coulon, who bowed, and -aid 
pe your Royal Highness is too generous. As an imi- 

tator, I had only a right to paste.” 


t| Coulon made bis fortane, 


»— thanks to his patronage. He married the 
stout good-hamoured gentleman ia the deputy-lieutenant’s uniform is | daughter of a Marseillais, named 


Mr. Monckton Milnes, the author of several volumes of “ Palm Leaves,” 


and a Parliamentary admi 





Bernard, who was a wholesale maker 
of shoes for the colonies, of guns at St.-Etienne, of flowers at Paris, who 


and p 1 friend of Lord Palmerston. | dressed leathers at St. Germain, made china at Villedieu, sugar at Sucy, 
By-and-by you will see him in the salle with a party of ladies patronesses, 


he has persuaded to leave the gallery and form their own “set” 


and Avrsch io the Black Forest. He farmed the gamiog-bouses of Baden, 


Vienna, and Paris. He possessed bétels, chA'eaux, millions ; he escorted 
for the Lancer. The very tall nobleman in the scarlet and silver Yeo- E x :~ , 


risp, has a Rapbae- 


his wife to Longcbamps in a gilded carriage drawa by snow-white 


horses ; dined thirty parasites at bis table daily, gave a million to bis 
look, is Lord Ward, vow Earl of Dudley. He, too, leaves the |danghler as her mat ‘ "i 


maory uniform, whose dark-brown bair, long and c' 
ue 
gal 


and saunters among the dancers. The young Peer in the Wind- | vested the few crowos that remained to prevent him from dying at a 
uniform of blue and gold is Earl de Grey and Ripon, whose duties at 


on Wednesday in pr 





TEER 
ii 


in contact by his unaffected good nature, 


Hl 
Fe 


the uniform of the Colonel of a Hampshire Vol 


, and affa- | tomed to assemble. The same societ 
bas reazon 10 look upon the vast assembly of volunteers, in 


almost as his children, as be has bad the entire regulation | wrote for journals ia which bis name never 
A.) new force at the War Office. The dark blue dress | the editors of the Annales Politiques 


portion ; ran through all bis fortune, and in- 


bospital. Coulon and bis wife lived in the Rue de Varennes, close to 


the volunt regiments were of | Alibert, who every Sunda ve a splendid dinner, at which wi 
and prom|nent character. “He delights every ous with whom lait Mas ~ Sas na ae 


artists, clergy, 





generally met che’ Couloo, who 
y ly met che who 
“received” on Thursdays, Coulon was witty, and wrote well. He often 


He was one of 
then Winiet 





A 
tf 
SH 


stout country 


bg 
er 
i 


ist member for North Essex, who retired 


ap 
a Littéraires, the or; of M. Lainé, 
of the Interior. He was also one of ibe 


the ve and solema-looking personage who wears it | Archives, which was conducted by a emall coterie of m called le canapé. 
{ the Order of the Bath is the Berl of Melmeaherr The | He was y, “w 

tleman in a scarlet Yeomanry uniform is | articles for the 
arliamentary celebrity, Sir Jobn —_— 80 long the Protection- 


alentin de la Pelouze, and wrote many 
ier Frangais, as well as for other journals of the 


iy connected with 
Courrier pe- 
riod. Coulon was much beloved by those who koew him. He was full 


arliament in disgust at | of contraste—and was a mélange of kinduess and barshness, severity and 
the continued triumph of Free-trade, and who, I dare say, thinks that at | indulgence, of respect for old names and thy fi talents. 
this present aed Oey have all gone mad’ together la St. Stephens, ms aes Bagel ee, Baw ee 


with Gladstone for their king. Pbysic is represented by the beamin 
and pets penee of Dr. Copland, the learned author of the Med! 
y. Mr. Coroner Wakley, with fine 


3 


Dictionar: 


and face and features of the Jeremy Bentham ty found bie — which of ‘ 
-. A a* teen Lo mg OH are of a particular kind, however. He would have 


here as a distraction 


iy 
He possessed taste for Art, joined sometimes to a certain contempt 
for artiste. fis in fla ! 


t| In bis love for Art he gathered 


portraits, Amongst them are some by Titian, Vandyke, 
Thackeray, too, is here ing the scene with ted . Vv ; 
= y late of te ee on Ode ae = ood Veloowees bat it is said to be especially complete as regards more 


tertaining comment io his new army journal. 





aid, and filled bis post honourably. During this daily operation, Alibert | \ 





! 
the second Republic. In the collection are oil paintings, ls, 
enamels by Petitot, engravings, my socom ad ay busts, 
liefs and medals. Curiously enough, Ronit of imitation enabled 

to possess some portraits, which he could not otherwise have obtained, 
For example, there was no good portrait of M. de Villéle. Coulon ong 
day remarked this to Gros, saying that the subtle and malicious expres. 
sion of the Minister of Finance had never been reproduced upon paper ; 
be, at the same time, put the desired expression into his own P 
Gros was struck with the resemblance, and made Coulon sit to him for 
the best portrait of M. de Villéle extant. There is also a portrait of 4. 
—— of the Count Molé, for which Coulon sat.—Correspondence of the 


rc 


Royat Work —Only consider how bard the Queen bas worked, ia 

ospect of pleasing her subjecte, within the last few weeks. 
evees and going to the play are very fine and amusing things to the 
— no doubt ; but, toa every moment of whose time hag 
te proper employment, levee holding and play attending must 
mach resemble absolute toil. Almost every night Her Majesty has yj- 
sited one of the metropolitan theatres, once more evincing her staunch 
friendship for the interests of the British drama, and conscious that, how. 
ever private may be her visits, they will be sufficiently well known to 
attract the patronage of the effluent to our dramatic temples. On this 
last famous Wednesday night, our gracious Queen, although she mast 
have been well nigh exhausted by the fatigue of the volunteer levee, 
could yet find tine in the evening to patronise the charitable 
at the Lyceum, and to smile on the efforts of a number of hard-working 
artists and auth trae disciples of Mr. Thackeray’s creed of “ Hu- 
mour and Charity’”’—who were working their hardest, and punning their 
boldest, and dancing their merriest, that they might dry up the tears 
and relieve the necessities of two poor widows and some fatherless chil- 
dren in their sad home. Had it not been contrary to her established rule 
not to grant her name to any private subscription, however large mit 
be her personal donation—a rule which bas been carried out, to the 
appointment of some, in the case of the Harrison Memorial—there is lit- 
tle doubt but that Her Majesty would have accorded her public as well 
as her personal patronage to the charitable enterprise we bave men- 
tioned, And now, after an arduous 


Hi 


Fr 





moment of her active life is devoted to kindly and genial displays of 
eympatby with every rank and condition of ber attached and loyal peo- 
ple ?!—Daily Telegraph. 


Tue Interior or Arnica.—From the interesting narrative of Captain 
Speke, published last year, we learned that the travellers bad succeeded 
beyond their expectat lthough when the writer did reach the banks 
of Lake an os he could see nothing but a glimmering, light, 
being neurly sightlees from fatigue. The lake ae ve 

jcal degrees, and a Jarge river flows from it to the south ; bat 

sides this, the travellers discovered to the northwards another lake— 
viz., Nyanza—from which they conjecture the Nile takes its rise, and 
commences—a noble river from its birth—its loug journey to the Medi- 
terranean. This, however, remains to be seonel, and we have heard 
that Captain Speke, undeterred by his Farr sufferings, is 
to start afresh and eolve the probi hile, another expedition 
engaged in the same quarter working up towards the equator ; and Li 
ingetone writes home last week that traced the river Shire, a 
ee eee to its source far north in an ery rp 
the 
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Nyasei, but whether this is the same as that already 
maps, we cannot tell. All we can make out is, that on an elevated 
plateau about the 14th parallel, surrounded by a hill country rising in 
epee tacpeelie Hy vata FQ dF EF stretch- 
ing away to the north, from which, if we read uo hems cane, ee Ce 
starts at once a navigable stream, somewhat like the Rhine from 
and it is possible this may form another link in the chain of lakes 
covered by Burton and Speke, which may rival in tude, and we 
hope also in utility, the great inland seas of North —Eng. paper. 


Tue Distursances at Sr. Guonon’s 1 Tue East.—A crisis has ar- 


rived in the affairs of the parish of St "e-in-the-East. Without 
being moved thereto by any dis but simply because of certain 
ing their seate from afternoon to the evening ser- 


magistrate on Thursday. 
Kiog was fined 5s. for the assault committed by him, and the reverend 
Dove Dove 40:., bis assault being considered the fiercer of the two.— Ex 
aminer, March 10. 

Count Cavovr.—Nothing seems to the Count more ious than time. 
He indulges himself with no more than four bours’ p ve has used 
himself to do without those gratifications and pleasures which 
thieves of time. In the audieuces which he grants, he is for the 
moments affable, eg and 
words or wanders the t, his countenance at once assumes a grave 
and chilling expression. 


prebende 
ness commended to his SSteation shall not be neglected. On the other 
band, if the party promptly takes his leave after a brief, compendious 
statement of what he has to say or to ask for, the Count’s face lights up 
with a cort of graceful recognition. He allows nobody time for empty 
compliments. His penetrating look, and the ironical smile which 
about his mouth, have a damping effect on low bows and courtier- 
phrases. Sach is Count Cavoar’s bearing in his cabinet and in the ma- 
nagemeant of bis official business. But if one meets him in the social cir- 
cle, it is impossible to observe, withoat a sort of admiration, how the 
eame man Ww forebead bas been wrinkled all day long wih the cares 
of the State, gives vent to sallies of the most brilliant hamour, and car- 
ries himself with all the ease of a complete man of the world. But even 
on occasions the natural liveliness and restlessness of his mind be- 
trays iteelf. He talke for a moment now with this person, now wi 
other, and changes from one to another in the course of 
versatiou almost as often. ou 
and, perhaps, ia the Piedmontese dialect ; at 
lish, or German, all — — pm ph 
speaks with purity and fluency. In street, u colonnade 
oa the banks of the Po, the Premier is usual 
by one of his col! or some parliameotary 
seems rather to be holding @ discussion, or taking counsel 


He 


f 
| 


on important 
concerns, than to be engaged in emall talk. means wety tam, 
is very simple, sometimes Y Al decorated with many 


orders, no cross or star is ever to be seen ; indeed, 
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general, to display great indifference with respect to tithes and marks 
of distinction. 

To see Count Cavour as he is, he should be seen in Chamber on the 
Ministerial beach, e-pecially when he is called u to break a lance 
with the opposition. og backwards and with his eye steadily fixed on 
bis t, he follows the speech, now and then throwing in a caustic 
ejecwhati , if the argument of his adversary seems improperly to reflect 
upon bim, accompanying the oration with an ironical smile, which not 
a 4 te the speaker out, and excites the risibility of the Cham- 
ber. Count Cavoar answer the ofa speaker. 
He waits till all the O tion orators inscribed have had their say be- 


fore rising to defend b y 
of the Opposition in the lump. 
@ very fluent er, be commands bis 
thoaghts by 8 wealth of proofs, and by the rare 
which, changing by turns from the humorous to the 
of prodacing « striking impression. His eloquence 
the assembly which be addresses, bat it 

the listener to follow bim attentively to the end. 
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Gifted with an 
di memory, be bas often been beard to develope, in a of three 
or four boure, the most difficult ceonomical and financial questions, and 
to cite masses of figures and statistics with the atmost accuracy, without 
having recourse to notes. Count Cavour is a man of moderate sized, bat 
powertul ne lively in his conversation, 
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thinking, and of all his aspirations. Althou; 
inibe rat, “ rere i at sine Ot diph 
case, a ,W vn pa @ diplo- 

: become heir to his wealth.— Cooper’s Life of Cavour. 


Sepvction axp Revence.—Three weeks ago (says The Bombay Gazette 
of Feb, 11), the officers of the 14th Light oons arsembled at Kirkee 
to present a silver tea service to Sergeant-Msjor Hunt, who was for 13 | 
years in that regiment, “ in testimony of bis zealous and feithful services | 

as Mers-Sergeant during a period of 11 yeare.” It may bei with | 
what feelings of bonest le and tification Mr. Hunt received from | 
the hand of Col. Scudamore ‘this tribute to his estimable qualities and ex- 
emplary cbaracter, for he could not have dreemt at that time that one of | 
those very officers who offered him their “ wishes for his future wel- 
fare and success” would, before two weeks had passed, be denounced and 
justly mie on by him as the dishonourer of bis home, and the destroyer 
of his happiness. Unecquainted, even by repatation. before the sad event | 
cecurred which has startled Bombay and Poona from their Feo ag y, 
with either Mr. Hunt or Cornet Browne, all that we bear from day to day 
of the former gentleman, convinces us that the expressions of praise used | 
by the Colonel of the 14th in speaking of his conduct, were not misap- 
plied, and that the Ex Sergeant Major, throughout both bis military and 
civil career, was a worthy member of society. Of Cornet Browne, nothing 
is said. He was of course in virtue of b's position #8 an officer, entitled 
to rank as a gentleman ; and this probably was the attraction which made 
him superior to her husband in the eyes of Mrs. Hunt. Accustomed for 
many years to regard the commissioned officers of the regiment as be- 





the — is still | at | worth, Mr. Smith communicated to the great Captaiu his notions re- 


| Wellington has considered wortby of attention, 1 think your Lordship 


| this interview, ore fleet of our formidable ‘ vixen craft’ is at sea, and 
| another is being fitted out for service. 


| that toa oxbunter’s clear head and far-s eing eye wes the gallant Wild- 


last. | specting gun-boate. The Duke listened, as be always did, with attention, 
to the equire’s remarks, but gave no ya at — time respecting the 
subject of them. Next morning as they note poten co Bs ‘et. 
race after breakfast, the Dake maid, ‘Saith, Ihave been thinking that 
there is a good deal in what you eaid last night about those gunboats, 
and I should ad advise your writing to the First Lord of the Admiralty,’ 
then Lord ——, which Mr. Smith accordidgly did, but received no an- 
ewer. Some time after, when walking down Regent Street, he met the 
| First Lord, whom he knew persovally, and asked bim, io the course of 
conversation, if he bad received bis letter containing suggestions for the 
introduction of gunboats. The First Lord replied that he had, but that 
the Admiralty could not pay attention to all the reccommendations 
made to them. Upon this, Mr. Smith took off his bat, and turning away 
from him with a stately bow, observed, ‘ What bis Grace the Duke of 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


P. DERBY & COMPANY, 
IMPORTING TAILORS. 
e. " HAVE THE GOOD FORTUNE TO ANNOUNCE 
ve recmved, and ha’ of New Goods 
Mt bl. pad be ag de oy pd A Store, a Complete Assortment lew 
Messrs. BARLOW, PAYNE & CO., 
(MANUFACOTURERS' AGENTS, LONDON, ENGLAND. 
Adapted to the wands of CENTLEMEN OF TASTE who apprectale dye and qually 


MERCHANT Tanons” ‘AND IMPORTERS, 
57 Walker Street, New York. 


SPRING CARD. 


OUR IMPORTATIONS AND SELECTIONS OF ALL 





might at least have condescended to notice.’ Yet within ten years from CHOICE FABRICS OF THE FRENCH & ENGLISH MAREETS. 


Little perbaps did the spectators, 
who proudly gazed not long sinve upon the goodly swarms of these dark 
hulls at Spithead, know that the projector of them was a foxhunter, and 


man mainly indebted for ‘ the single little vessel’ (the Staunch) with which 
he demolished four large junks in the Chinese seas, Yet it has been said 
that Mr. Smith was a fox-bunter and nothing more. ‘The verdict of true 
Englishmen will be very different.””— Atheneum, 





prow A to a higber class than ber own, the wife of the chief partner in 
the mercantile house of Hunt, Monnet & Co., could not shake off the re- 
membrance of former days, or resist the impression that the wife of one 
who had been a sergeant ought to feel flattered by the attentions of a cor- 
net. Mr. Hunt, it seems, had intercepted a letter which proved clearly 
his wife’s guilt. He went to bis house, took a loaded pistol, and pro- | 
ceeded to Browne’s bungalow at Kirkee, with the letter in his band. Mr. | 
Hunt accosted the man, and asked him if he could deny what bad bap- | 
med. The reply of this officer, who seems not even to bave had the 
manliness to attempt a defence of his victim's reputation, was a jeering | 
laugh and a light confession that he bad committed the crime of which | 
he was accused. Mr. Hunt then called upon the cornet to give him such 
satisfaction as a dael would afford for bis wounded honour. Again the 
only answer was a smile of mockery and derision, and an intimation that | 
it would be beneath the dignity of this wretched seducer to fight with | 
one who bad been a private soldier. On this Mr. Hunt, still keeping a | 
marvellous calmness, remarked that Cornet Browne forgot the man he | 
had injared was no longer a sergeant-mejor in the 14th Dragoons, but a 
partner in a mercantile house, who by the usages of society was entitled | 
to the consideration due to a gentleman. The cornet again treated his 
questions with the supercilious insolence he had displayed throv ghout the 
interview ; and Mr. Hunt, his patience beirg exhausted, saiu, “ Your 
blood, then, be upon your own head,” and, raising the pistol, shot him 
like a dog. 








Partiamentary Parent Meprcrve.—Dr. Jobo Rassell, Registered | 
M.P., P.C., and Graduate of the University of Edinburgh, original co- 
patentee of that celebrated Remedy, Grey and Co.’s Specific, begs to in- 
troduce and recommend to the ety of the British Parliament and 
Public, bis wonderful, universal, and infallible Medicine, the new 

PURIFYING REFORM PILL. 


The discovery and composition of which have been the fruit of more | 
than forty years’ experience. The virtues of this excellent pr: paration 
are tonic, stimulant, deobstruent, and slightly emunctory, constituting, 
in their totality, | 
A MILD CONSTITUTIONAL ALTERATIVE, | 
calculated to repair and invigorate, whilst it exonerates, without de- | 
presing, system. The ingredients of this invaluable panacea have 
carefally selected from the safest, most certain, and oldest estab- 
lished articles of the Materia Medica, exclusive of all fanciful aew fangled 
introductions of the Modere Schoo). Its remedial operation is gentle 
and insensible ; unattended by those violent convulsions, and dreadful 
shocks of the constitution which would be the inevitable effect of the ex- 
treme and desperate 1 by some impradent and in- 
experienced Practitioners, " Effectaal as agreeable in its action, this Pill 
must not be considered inert, as it has been untraly represented to be by 
ignorant or interested Pariier. The freedom of its agency from the least 
possible inconvevience, results from the innocuous nature A its compo- 
nents ; in consequence of which its use involves no t, or change 
of diet and regimen. Dr. Rassell earnestly cautions all who value their 
healtb, not to allow themselves to be deluded by tbe artilices of those 
Unprincipled Quacks Quacks and Pretenders over the way, who iosert their paff- 
ing advertisements and paragraphs in certain subservient to their 
base designs, and whose Seebeun, if the Public could be duped into tak- 
ing those pernicious compounds, would undermine and des t Con- 
stitution of which they are wane and insidiously represented as 
Conservative ; an epithet which is exclusively applicable to the New Pu- 
rifyiog Reform Pill, discovered and composed by Dr. John Russel). 
bserve the Label marked Palmerston, Russell & Co.; and also the 
Government Stamp, to counterfeit which is foolery, Drs. "P., R. & Co. 
may be consulted as heretofore, at Downing Street, on the usual Terms. 








Tue Importance or Drie iv Scuoors.—Sir Francis Head, writing to 
Mr. Edwin Chadwick on this subject, says :— 

“No animal whether on four legs or on two, can be of any use in the 
workshop of man until he bas been sufficiently divested of that part of 
his natural inheritance commonly called ‘a will of bisown.’ What’s the 
use of a cow if she won’t allow either man or maid to milk her? What’s 
the ase of a horse if he won’t put his head into a collar, or suffer a saddle 
to be placed on bis back? In like manner, of what use to the community 
is a man, in any rank of Jife, if he refuses to practise the heraldic motto 
— Prince of Wales ‘Ich Dien,’—‘ I serve’—io short, if the fellow won’t 

y ? 

Illustrating bis argument by a reference to Mr. Rarey’s system of horse 
taming, Sir Francis says :— 

“ The dull-eounding but magic little words of command, ‘ Eyes right!’ 

‘ Eyes left!’ ‘ Byes front!’ ‘ Right turn!’ ‘ Left tarn !’ ‘ Right about turn!’ 

* Left about turn!’ ‘Quick march!’ ‘Halt!’ ‘Staod at ease!’ ‘ Atten- 
tion!’ &c., instil into the minds of a lot of little boys the elements, not 
of war, but of peace. Instead of making them ferocicus, to use Mr. Ra- 
rey’s expression, these words ‘ gentle’ them, until, by learning to be sub- 
servient, not to their own, bat to the wills of others, they become fit in 
every = department to serve their country. On entering the Fo- 
reign Home Office, the Charch, the counting-house, the manufac- 
tory, or the farm, in whieb they desire to labour, their habits of obe- 
dience would prove so beneficial to their employers, as well as to them- 
— that I teel confident if a system of drill be once adopted in our 
Croke and private schools, a tall, undrilled young man, like a raw, uo- 

te horee, would by the generality of dealers be considered ‘ unser- 





Two Anecpores or tux Late Mr. Taos. Assneton Surrn.—Let the 
reader remember that he is reading a truthful Gresriptien of an actual 
oceurrence, and not a page of “ Harry Lorrequer : 

“Mr. Smith’s success in Lincolnshire were in nowise inferior to what 
had attended him at Quorn. Many of the Melton men followed him, 
knowing that he was sure of good sport wherever he went ; but scarcely 
one of them was prepared for the formidable drains or dykes i in the Bur- 
ton Hunt, and their horses were unfit for the country. Shortly after 
their arrival there, they found a fox near the kennels, and he crossed a 
dyke called the Tilla. Tom Smith rode at it, — in, but over, and 
was the only one who did. Fourteen of the Meitonians were floundering 
in the water at the same time, which so cooled their ardour, that they 
soon aang to Melton, d 


ing off one or two at a time, always ex- 
cepting Sir H. Goodricke, Capt. Baird, and one or two others. Mr. 
Smith once took a most extraordinary leap in Lincoloshire. The hounds 
came to acut or navigable canal, called the Fosdyke, over which were 
two bridges, one a bridle bridge, the other used for carts, running paral- 
lel to other at several yards’ distance. At one end of these bridges 
there is usually a 


high gate leading into the field adjoining the canal, 
them is a low rail, to protect going over. 
these bridges, and found gate at the end 
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Chess. 


PROBLEM No. 586. By J. A. Porrer. 


BLACK. 














White to play and checkmate in four moves. 


So.urioy To Propiem No. 585. 
Blark 


While. 
lL. Kt so 0 Ré Anything. 
2 Kt t 2, oh. | P takes Kt. 
a B chockmates. 





Curss Irems.—A ogg Chess Congress will be held at St. Louis, com- 
pay me | on the 11th inst. ee, > s — of its : aS milar 
© that of the New York Chess Congress 
are invited to contend. For Seen ene who are a the abit of rece of aan 
“ first-rates” a Minor Tournament bas been arranged.—In the Brooklyn 
Chess Club Toerntment Mr. B. Rice and Mr. Horner Pad for the first and 
second prizes, the latter having handsomely beaten his late opponent, 4 PF. 
Perrin, without allowing him to score a single Game. This speaks we! 
Chess in Brooklyn._—A new work on Chess entitled “ Chess Praxis,” 
by Howard Staunton, has recently issued from the press. It may be considered 
a supplement to the Handbook by the same author. The volume —_— > be = 
vided into two parts: Ist, = oe ng of the Revised Code of Chess 
with notes and observations. 2nd. That which treats of the openings and 
eee Pee 
y, ine twow r. Deacon, w rr. 
fae — | on the Gumes are carefully and ‘dabereiely wrt written. 


A finely played GAME between Mr. I Mr. Paul Morphy and Mr. Barnes. 
(PHILIDOR’S DEFENCE.) 


+ 





Sultable for our City Trade, 
HAVE BEEN RECEIVED, AND ARE NOW READY, 
They embrace many beautiful styles of 
CASSIMERES, SPRING COATINGS AND VESTING 
OF OUR OWN SPECIAL DESIGNS 
to be found no where else. Ovr friends weuld do well to make early selections, 
OUR STOCK OF 
Spring Clothing, both for Men and Boys, 
Is Now Ready, and in Great Variety. 
Notwithstanding the wel! aneve Ny mony | of our make and style, we are prepared to sell 
oweet figures in the trade. 
DEVLIN, HUDSON & CO., 
258, 259 and 260 Broadway. 





CARPETS! 
REATEST BARGAINS EVER OFFERE D. yaou AU oe. VELVETS, ‘4 3; 
Brussels 75c. to $1. Ingrain Carpets, 25, 30 to 60c. ; Oil cloths, 30 to T5c.; Rugs, 


Mats, Matting, Table and Piano Covers, Shades, Rag 
HIRAM ANDERSON, No. 09 Bowery. 
Sign of the large Golden Eagle. 





LORD & TAYLOR, 
461 to 467 BROADWAY (cor. GRAND STREET.) 
ARE NOW OFFEXING 


AT RETAIL, 
& large and attractive stock of 


FASHIONABLE DRY GOODS 
of every description for Spring and Summer wear 
MUCH BELOW USUAL PRICES, 
ALSO AT STORES 
255 to 261 GRAND STREET, 
47 & 49 CATHERINE STREET. 








AN OTHER GREAT IMPROVEMENT. 


RINTOUL & ROCKWOOD. 
NO, 839 BROADWAY, 
CORNER THIRTEENTH STREET, 
HAVE JUST INTRODUCED 
THE IVORY TYPE, 
THK IVORY TYPE, 
THE IVORY TYPE. 
As made in Philadelphia by (he inventor. 
“We pronounce it the moat exquisite style of miniature portraiture that has yet been 
develeped.” "orGaunter @> Magpetver. 
types, dc., of deceased persons, copied ito Ivory Types, with am 
eosuiey unequalled by any other process. Perfect satisfaction guaranteed in all cases. 
RINTOUL & ROCK WOOD, 839 Broadway, 
Corner Broadway anc Thirteenth Street. 


AT GIMBREDE'S, 588 BROADWAY. 


S*® 7 5 Lh ‘SQUARE WEDDING ENVELOPE, ROPE PATTERN, 
Just in: 











AT GIMBREDE'S, METROPOLITAN HOTEL. 
Gt" THE APPROVED 
SQUARE WEDDING CARD, 
JUST INTRODUCED. 
AT GIMBREDE'S, BROADWAY, BAST SIDB. 
GB" THE FIVE HUNDRED VARIETIES OF 
NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES, 
AT GIMBREDE'S GREAT STATIONERY BAZAAR. 


seman ARTISTICALLY FPINISHED 

Style of Initialing paper in MONOGRA2 and INTERLACED LETTERS. 
JOHN OSBORN, 

NO. 45 BEAVER SYREET, NEW YORK, 














White (M.) Black (B.) White (M.) Black (B.) 
1PtwK4 PwKé4 16 PtooK Ba PtwQ7 
2 KttoKB3 P to Q3 (a) 17 B tks P R tks Kt P 
3PwQa P tks P Is PtoK RS Rik B 
4BtwoQBa Bto K 2 (0) 19 Kt tks R KttoK 6 
5 Pwo QB3 4-4 5 20 QtoK2 Kt tks R 
$98 t3 BtoK3 21 R tks Kt tet fy 
7 BtksB P tks B 22 Ktw Ba to Kté 
8 Q tks Kt P Kt toQ2 23 Pt KS5 BtoR5 
s greet K Kt to B3 uM Pt BS BtoK2 
10 KttoK Kt5 RtwQkKt 25 Qto Kts wo Q2 
Le Ay Castles 26 Rte Q (¢) tks P 
12 Kt tks K P KttoB4 27 Q tks Q tks Q 
13 Kt the Kt P tks Kt 2 RtQ7 BtoB 
14 Qto Bich KtoR 29 Pwo K6 
15 Castles Kt to Kt 5 And White wins. 








(a) This move constitates the Philidor’s defence.—(b) Better to have veges 
Kt to K B 3.—(c) Mr. M y foresaw that the sacrifice of the Pawn would 
ensure the winning of the io a few moves. 





THE « ALBION: rd 
a WeSELE NEWSPAPER, 
d every 8 y ing, in the City of New York, 
DEVOTED TO 

NEWS, POLITICS, AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 
HE “ ALBION,” HAVING BEEN IN EXISTENCE MORE THAN a Ay THIRD OF 
r a =. is wisely Sneee ie arg a Dette, Bensh American Provi a oS 

J niteu asa t jent jour te es are largely occu; 
TERATURE, and the beet ert Sictoantt Torsiebes by the 
press. To these are added such notices of the current Sreaeg cs the damon as are deemed to be 
of interest to a circle of intelligent The whole furnishes, {: is believed, s VaLuanis 
Weex.r Bupoer or an 











PREMIUM ENGRAVINGS. 


engravi: issued annually and expressly for their 
Ri wing Albion engravings are on hand, and subscribers may have a choice from the 


We adestorde’s Palle of Wiagara ; 


Herring’ . Three Members of 
Wandes(orde’s Florence Nightingale 
Lendseer’ 's Deer Pass, . 


Subseribers will be furnished with additional copies of any of tbe Engrav at 82 each. 
The Postage on the Eogravings is 15 cents for one, avd 6 cents for each additional print. 


Address, YOUNG & AHERN, 


NEW YORK CITY. 
GRAND OPENING OF SPRING CARPETS, VIZ: 





HIRAM ANDERSON, No. 99 Bowery, 
Sign of the large Golden Eagle, 


ANGLO-AMERICAN FREE-CHURCH OF 
8T. GBORGE THE MARTYR. 





Subscribers, on payment of the annual subseript on (six dollars), are entitled to one of the T have used 
use 


Brame Wecktonens' Wilk | ae Theory of 
tuart’s r ies 

M ‘s = Franklin @ New World ; 

Wandesfm de’s Dr. Kane ; andesforde’s M Queen of Scota ; 

Allan's Sir Walter Scott ; Landseer’s Return ‘ 


For sale at 
Temperance | sod by all Druggisie. 


AS AGENT FOR 
THE VINE-GROWERS’ COMPANY OF COGNAC, 
AS THE FELICITY TO STATE, THAT THE ae Car ATT HAVING DETERMINED 
Htc obvious reasons) upon putting up the Anest qualities of 
PURE COGNAC ee ed 
es Cases of One Dozen full-sized Bottles cay! the se So Sepeaet td 
ie irms. “tris G OOMPANY, under 
py of the @ COUNT DE 84 Safer Le GIEK, with a Capital of on TaiRek aa 
$evnos isp oa Bre ndy, exeep t that w 
A og Fy LT sod shad wise be Pane ak wo y yh 
is sealed with the of the , the wae ts bear the same stamp 
andthe bela ors te s verite, y signed in —. Ss ‘exact description of 
t 
Requailty, For sale ?Y  CARHART & BROTHER, R. $8 Broadway. 
BACKETT  BRLCHEI & 00, 6 *t5 Post! Purest, New York. 
wa ad DIXON & a0 Chambers Breck ” 
WILBON, 22 Beaver Street 


SELPHO'S PATENT ANGLESEY LEG 
And Artificial Hand 
THESE UNRIVALLED | SUBSTITOTRS FOR LOST LIMBS ARE 
Pi epplie on as M. SELPHO, 516 Broadway, New 


a Circular. 
ine, seLPHo's ARTIFICIAL HAND, anew avd useful substitute for a lost Feet, 60 
arranged (hat the wearer can open and « ac. WM. BELPH 








hut the fingers, 





THE CHAMPIONSHIP OF THE WORLD. 
MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S WORLD'S HAIR DRESSING, OR 
ZYLOBALSAMUM. 
Devan et tes L pew pate Ad PREPARATION FOR THE TOILET, FOR DRESSING, 
ing the Hair, giving it natural lustre and silkiness, however 
ag 8 fo eomain fs any desired position. 
“peed what rye na 


Rev. a Pastor of the Presbyterian Church, Orange, N. J. 
lta Mes bab Mame it Breeten eee Sara 
benefit, in my familr ts ol =~ ¥,. properties, removing 
iving to the hair a @ natural and healthy tone and softness, surpass those of any preparation 
to 
} BNO Me: sire, D. W. Clark, wife of Reo. D, W. Clark, Cincinnatl, Ohio. 
been using Mrs. 8. A. Allen’s ‘ Zylobalsamum” with much satisfaction in dress; 
my own and Ang ing Mire. hair, A a Lohans various articles, I feel webetiatien lo pon amo 
yours as the best I have ever eg It gives the hair a soft, glossy & and 
retains it in any oe ad 
Mrs, 8S. A. ALLEN’S RESTO) DEPOT. 
355 Brocme Btreet. 





AM.—N rk, Southampton and Havre.—The V. 

aropean Lin. fea States Mail steamships sali every fortnight between New York, 

Sou' hampton and Havre. 
From New York 


pum 
Re Si ceeccad Paturday, April 7... 
ILLINOIS, Griffen Seiarday, Apt 


VANDERBILT, Sanyiee 
ILLINOIS, Griffen. 


VANDERBILT, Lefevre... 002. rca boa soe %.: 








ROSSLEY & SONS’ MEDALLION CARPETS. ROYAL VELVET. TAPESTRY. | qhese <0 when date 
Brussels, Three ply, five frame de. log. Carpets, Rags, Mats 1 tee bare mets ° titFieat Cabra $1 "Flo secon heen 
Covers, Window Shades. br gets, 4 yards wide, White aod Check Soe Polen —— Vicor Certificates of teem issued Irom E. 3 delivered in and 
Oil Cloths, any width, Oftes Ofics Meuing and Carpets—ail at tremendous low Paris. D. TORRANCE, Agent, wiing Green, New York. 
im ea spacious sales-rooms. The largest Carpet Ketablish ment in the nile ous plates. 








| C’rress Ty “rn nee rine, rap sale, wapetaie sea ngs ek Xa 


Pa ~ —— cunmamamnien 
‘Dearg, even os ros 











whereas REV. ALEXANDER #. LEONARD, D._D., RECTOR. n eee ¥ 
locked, whereas he saw the gate open at the end of the parallel bridge. | pus NRW CHURCH IN WEST 4TH STREST, NORTH S(DE, BRTWKEN STH AND ex clos ny By ny =F BAS" GOs Noes cceaTRAT rea. 
He immediately put bis horse at the rails, and jumped across and over mie we ope an Sumtag bulges Bester, > April Ist, at cH PE 
ps . abe wlinaaes feat? pie a "orniog ~ = Preyer ‘~—Every A. M., exoept on Good Friday (April 6,) when Dx" —— FRENCH, PRRPUNERY,, Taoghl Bow: 
aes chic cite ay gl of i ouch PR = Bah) went y Spas surseynae Wo ale Breed 
men to pare pleasure t, a day at 1 P.M ced 
deed us this bas not a less aera baie bicansleh emuct om the anooat scan ste, Githaste on te, Pen D BS. 


pg ETE than the teaching of the and the Fescday Rveninc, Rev 7 vimow, or ee cant miaimor of Srieity 
bat a Robie Pedant would presume to pen lightly of i a a 





bayer, 


toity Church, and one of 


Teton pre ana prepared om os COn" lel. $00, 611 and 156 Broadway. 
Pow orricn gyion trate rigors irimby ema 


‘at 1036 0 clock, A. M. 
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FINANCIAL. 
UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY, 


No. 48 WALL STREET, 
BANK OF NEW YORK BUILDING, SECOND FLOOR. 





INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS : 


ean & ane Coast ts the Sita oan ceentennananeanmennen vive per cunt. 
oF corporations for « period of six month, or longer. per cent. 
Five daye’ notice. snccecacasces coud eeuuedhesoccensepnosoenscooecee oy hur per cent 





te y be'made and withdrawn at any time, and will be entitled to interest for the 

whole time the Sy ey = 
of business, as well as Religious t,t = on will find this or 

pany 8 convenient dep sitory for money. 





TRUSTEES. 
JOSEPH LAWRENCE, President. 


coo WHEELWRIGHT, DANIRL PD. LORD, 
rT ARNOLD.” Gi ARLES EB. BIL! THOMAS W. PEARSALL, 
ROYAL PHELPS, Wittiam TUCKE WILLIAM H. MACY, 
J 4.0 WILSON G. HUN GEORGE T. Poy : 
DANIBL 8. MILLER, © ALES o. HALSTED. ISAAC TOWNSEND. 
JAMES SUYDAM, ® TLLIAM 8. HERRIMAN, 
THOMAS SLOCOMB, thomas TILESTON, ERAST. CORNING, Albany 
ERD KNAPP. EDWIN D. MORGAN, 


JAS. 8. SEYMOUR, Auburn. 
Saratoga 


CueTON “GILBERT, R. 0. WALWORTH, 
OHN J 


ACO’ ASTOR, Jr. 
JOUN A. STEWART, Secretary. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE AND TRUST CO, 
OFFICE, No. 52 WALL STREET. 
-++++f§1,000,000, 
SURPLUS........... coccesecevesed $494,337 59. 


DAVID THOMPSON, President. 
TRUSTEES 
R. C. GOODHUER, 


JOHN J. PHELPS, 








Pilos. THOMPSON, JOSEPH SAMPSON, 


LUDLOW, J. T. JOUNSTON, WILLIAM KENT, 
©. VERPLANCK, L, 8. SUAREZ. GEORGE T. >TRONG. 
we B. ASTOR, we. i. y Hitt Jon N DAVID WOLFE, 
yeeer a JOHN BS, 


Q Jo 

B AMES COLLE&, MEREVITH HOWLAND, 

‘OBEP H PAtocn as, ROBERT L. KENNEDY, AUG JAMES, Rhinebeck. 
O8ES TAYLOR, HAMILTON FISH, we Y. 

DANIEL LORD, DANIEL PARIoH, Hii’ D SPENCER, W. Chester. 


PHILIP BR, KEAKNY, Secretary. 





any insures Lives, grants and purchases Annuities , and makes any other con 
Tac, inv proving the interest of money and the duration of life 


DEPOSITS. 
The Company allows interest on Le np ele eg } 4 per cent. per annum. 


for 6 months aud over, 5& 
Oa all deposits by the Court of Equity and — 


and on all deposits intended for accumula: fea. eek interest as may be 
agreed on. 
THIRD AVENUE SAVINGS BANK, 
CORNER OF THIRD AVENUE AND TWENTY-FIFTH STREET. 
CHARTERED 1552. 
s'* PER CENT. INTEREST ON ALL SUMS FROM $1 TO $1,000. DEPOSITS 
made on or before A 


on ril 10 to draw interest from April 1. Bank oy en daily from 10 to 3, 
also oa Monday, Wedn aod Saturday evenings, from 6 to 8 o’o. lock. 


SPENCER K. GHEEN, President, 





4%. 8. CHILDS, Secretary 





W. HL LUSH, 
REAL ESTATE BROKER, 
202 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, 


} 
Country Property Sold and Exchanged. Houses of all description always: on hand. | 





BROWN BROTHERS & CO, 
- 59 WALL STREET, NEW 
—o AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS, FOR USE IN THIS COUN. 





AUGUST BELMONT & CO., 
BANKERS, 
No. 50 Wall Street, New York, 
ieee world hr OF CREDIT FOR TRAVELLERS, AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS 
Frankfort, Vieuna, and 





world Ge the Messrs. Roruscut.y’s of Paris, London, F. 

















SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
INSURANCE BUILDINGS, 49 WALL ST. 


New Yorx, Ocrosar 28, 1859. 
Tifa! Wp mpl bgt ty opt OF THE apzeme or ee SLE PUB 










Premiams oo ired risks on the 4th October, 1856.. 
Premiums received during the year to 4th Oct’r, 1859, 
Marine Risks 





Net Profit.......... eapseces Bates ° .-+» $333,227 SI 


The ASSETS of the Company on the 4th October, 1859, were as follows, viz :-— 
Real! Estate and Bonds and Morigoges duqvegnsoese $583,500 U0 
Stocks. Loans on Stocks, acer’ Interest un Bonds and hortgnges 

end Leans, Beate of Real Resto, Salvages, &c..... ‘ 612 178 





Bills Receivable. . 576.354 17 
Premium Accounts not yet col collected - 10,01 
Scrip of sundry Mutual Ivsurance Compani 
the Company's own scrip) estimated... .......--...ceeeeeee Sevee 34.990 £0 
$1,974, 72 


The Board of Trustees bave this day directed thats Dividend of Interest to ist November, 
1859. be declared of 51X PER CENT. on the outstanding p of the Company, payable on 
and after that day. 4 
Also, that a Dividend of pc at PER CENT. IN SCRIP to the dealers with the Com 
pany. on their wo of the year, be issued after the lat January next. 

It is further ordered that the wh le remaiviug Scrip of the year i008 aad thas of ¢ year 

1853 be. redeemed IN CASH r the Ist January neat, the inlerest thereon on that 
a — eee leaving an amount of accumulated profits rio 3 ONE SoLLION OF 


‘afier aid redemption, there will be no outstanding Scrip of an issue prior to the year 
1885. 


By order of the Board, 
WILLIAM HU. NEVIUS, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
MOSES H. GRINNELL, LOUIS LOROT, LEX. M. LAWRENCE, 
ROSWELL Wet i ANTH’Y. b. NEILSON, JOHN A. ISELIN, 
OLIVER SLATE, Je JOHN WHITEHKAD, EDWIN BARTLETT, 
WILLIAM H. MACY,” WM. H. NEWMAN, E! IAS PONVERT, 
DRAKE MILLA, HENKY A. ©OIT, GEORGE G. HOBSON, 
G. WINTHROP GRAY, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, U. A. MURDOCH, 

L. MITCHILL, JOSEPH FOULKE, Jr. PERCY PYNE, 
FREDERICK G. FPOsTER, R. NEVIUS, CHARLES STRECKER, 
PETER POIRIE JOSEPH GAILLARD, Ja, SAMUEL M. FO 
SCHUYLER LIVINGSTON, P. } JOSEPH V. ONATIVIA, 

8 


ON DE VISSER. 
A. B. NEILSON, President, 
JOHN WHITEHEAD, Vice President. 
WH, HM, NEVIUS, Secretary. 


SHCURITY 
PIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No, 31 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, 
(GREAT WESTERN BUILDINGS.) 





CASH CAPITAL $500,000. 
WELL SECURED ON BOND AND MORTGAGE. 


Property Insured on the Most Favoarable Terms. 
JOSEPH WALKER, President. 
THOMAS W. BIRDSALL, Secretary. 
DIRECTORS. 
Rwaarp P.Bevrr, Ws. Denswrous, Groxcs H. Bere, 








Joux Haiser, 8. T. Vacanrine, Epu’p. W. Comuiss, Epwaap Caomwei., 
Bossrt L. Cass, Joun BR. Wuiss, Wa. Binpsau, Jr, Groner B. Guinn, 
RICHARD BELL, Ww. H. Hosser, Rost. L.Murvay, Sura Laweerce, Tuomas J. Owex 
I as WA i SOE MON Bacay, | Berane Muss, © Wa. Aus Bemiss, Jo Lawnance, —Anvaonr P. Poascia 
— ° aes de Shatwe =. New Jounx D. Wanxex, L. B. Wruas, Samu. C. Paxson, Samust D. Bascock, 
A HE UNION BANK OF LONDON. Jou 
ON iat of Monteal ana its Branches tn Conan, in sums to suit Pare! . a Sona aOer. — —. > Dox Rossat Bogre. 
iasued, Sterling Exchange, Drafis, ‘able in Canada Hasur ° ns 2 jaa, 
ehased or Collected. Sipe: a Rowsap Haat, Epwanp Woop, 
JOHN MUNROE & CO. UNITY PIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF IN. 
AMERICAN BANKERS, U. 5. BRANCH, 58 WALL STREET, NEW Y 
NO.65 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, STERLING. 
RANT CIROULAR LETTERS © OREDIT ON ALL y HE UNITY FIRE INSURANCE COMP INSURE AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE 
Gea one TUS PRIIvAL TONES | SEE! Lereknudice Hosceheld Furniture, bo. de., a} the usual 
woM, HOLLAND, PORTUGAL, GERMANY. Lecce adjusted tn How ork, and promptly paid, without reference to London. 
T BRITAIN, BELGIUM, a Ak ae ND, BUA A Special Fund of $150,500 
" SPAIN, ‘aiken EDEN. Jo held by the New York Trustees, for the benefit of Policy Holders. in accordance with the 
a KYROUT. - 
*ENoars — FREBOSag,  SOMNTOMR,catno 4 New York Trustees 
Office in New York, No. 8 Wall Street. scuu 





WELLS, FARGO & CU., 
n.Y.& CALIFORSIA BEPRESS & & EXCHANGE Co, 


ATOH AN EXPRESS oo. CALIPORS L ounen 
Mail he Gb and nb of SOn AND THE GANDWICE ts 


op the Sandwich Islands for sale ei all times 
DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO, 
BANK RSs, 
OORNER OF PINE AND = STREETS, NEW YORE 
Ctreular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 
available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE, CHINA, ae. 
COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 
AND NOTES PAY. 
BS ied ABLE IN CANADA, WHEN EXCHANGE IS PROVIDED 
credits 
ered erie Sraaued, ond bille purehased and collected on Rngland, Ireland, Seotinad 
© Tabevasos, 
# gear. ee York. 











BANK-NOTE ENGRAV 
AMERICAN SANK-NOTE COMPANY. 
1, 1869. 
BE BUSINESS OF THIS COMPANY IN NKW YORK, HAVING , 
of MERCHANTS’ EECmARG E, breas, 16Nb 0 HRN EER 
A t 00 DANPO 
8 & LO. BaLb CUUBLAND & CO.,’ JOCELYN, DRAPER. whe RES Sb oe 
D, HAY & WHITING, are at d, and 
vw 


bg aes deerelary. 
is now prepared to afford to BANKING INSTITUTIONS mrt PUBLIC 
TED LN ITS feamanen oe rie the he 'Pagerneyn | OF 
respects mic s s home of the patronage tofore extended to 3 


them under 
oT, Wowk Ce ADELE ELA, BOSTON, NEW ORLEANS, CINCINNATI, 


CHARLES TUPPAN, President. 








WM. H. WHITING, Secretary. 





NOTICE TO TAX-PAYERS. 


Pues et | by Sd a gc oneal gq w tao} | AND ASSESSMENTS, NO. 32 CHAM- 
oO bers Btree| pe oe. 860,— NOTICE 18 HERESY GIVEN, that the as 
Bow opea for and will co age epee cela rot to Ser = 

conUinue open until the A , in- 
elusive. All a are ainestiy requesied to bat aod exami : cane that 





bi 


pap 
in the y Also, all ~~ Ued 
40, 4 » 
el ihe anean tena. ty reason 0: being cler; tice ot or mary servos” Sess 
eens anmanens, By te W exempt from taxation, are requested lo make ap- 
un ths ough nod ucion or oF Seen: eee ome SE CONE 














on sad Wu 
ft. section of the Act of April 14, 1869, is publi for the t of tax. 
payers — 

Suction 10. During the time the books shal! be open for public tion, as heretofi 
prowters, cen enin may be made by any shy perven cht Seria ved by oo 
etter, real . ve { such 
pt A Srecewed Value of Veal eine, 1 must be made ta we ‘ing, 

La esamine into 
ube aad if, im their moons, the eateineet by one ot pees 
same to sseromet. If such = be made in relation to an an ay 
personal applicant examined under oath by the said Com: joners who 

Shall be cuthorloed to Séupinister guah onth. or aay them, and if, im their judgment the an- 
sessment is erroneous, they shall cause the same lo MB oorrecied, and fix the amount of such 
aasessment as they may believe to be just, and de their decision thereon within Wwirty 
Sar; Siter such application shall have been made to them. No reductten shall be made by 

Board of Supervisors of aby assessment on real or personal estaie imposed this 
ect, unless {\ shall : oath of a@irmation, that the party sagrieved was mneblon 
attend within the Pp d for the of taxes, by reason of sickness or ab- 

sence from the city. —Laws of 1809, Chapter 302, Section 9. 

A. J. WILLIAMSON, 

4. W. ALLEN, 

J_W. BROWN, 
Commissioners of Taxes and Assessments. 
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J. C, HULL & SONS, 100 Clif Street, (North end). ‘ 





Scut YS Citi ganrox Firm of iarclay & a. 
WATTS SHERMAN, P ancan, Sherman & Co. 


Ecseart Bansox, Wa A Kis Baxpoos, J. De Perstrer Ocpas, 
T. B. Coppinetos, Josers Stcakrt, 

Suss K. Eveasre, C, Meusrea, Bpwakxp I). Srkacue, 
JaMEs Haaren, Geo. B. Moaewooo. Bens. M. War 

Josaru 8. Hawxuns, BexJamin A, Mumrorp, JeREMig be ane 


K D, and 
GEORG aADLARD war4s 





PACIFIC MUTUAL INSURANCE 
OFFICE, Ill BROADWAY. 
MARINE AND INLAND 
ASSETS, $880,000, 
Se a a a Coane. TO DO A Ba pay? Pome ty a 
a ae ees interest on a the outstanding seri bas 
i payy ot 1886. 


ALFRED EDWARDS, President. 
WILLIAM LECONE Y, Vice President. 
BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Secretary. 


FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE. 
ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF LIVERPOOL AND LONDON. 
Office, 56 Wall Street. 





AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, 
422%,000.000 STERLING, OR $10,000,000. 
Paid up Capita! ana Surplus, $3,000,000. 

4 SPECIAL FUND OP sees HELD IN NEW YORK, 
TO ET LOSSES. 

Losses in New York, and promptly 
In addition to its Fire this Company is to transact 
LIFE INSURANCE IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 
NEW YORK TRUSTEES. 
James McCall, Richard Irvin. 
COMMITTER OF MANAGEMENT 
Wm. q Royal Phelps, Adam Norrie, 
. Benj. B. Sherman, Francis Skiddy, 
W. Butler Duncan, Henry L. Routh, Heary Eyre. 
Henry A. Smythe, George Moke. 


Epuvnp Hvuxsy, Sarveyor aa te 2 


METROPOLITAN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
108 BROADWAY, 
CORNER OF PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


Adam Norrie, 





Cash Capital. oo... 6. n ccc cece ee nn een eesccnwenswweeseeee 

bape 7 Bs mi HAVING 4. CASH CAPIPAL “EXCEEDED BY 
those three other city compa: continues to insure all kinds of person- 
al ships io and their on terms as low as are 

Satara oe ane tn SP 
pensorons. 
JAMES ORIMER GRAHAM, President. 

Jossra B. Vanncm, Maagtin Bares, Jr., Gusset S. Besceman, 
Laonarp APPLEBY, B. Joun C. HenpgRson, 
Paxp’x H. Woucorr, Cuaxces L. Voss, Lonrain Presuan, 
Witsoe K. Srrone, Wannen Deiano, Jr., ewe hee, 
Moszs TaYLos, Hanay V. Buries, Warsow E. Cass, 
Jauus O. DBELDON, Joszrn B. Vannem,Jr., Cuantes E. Arriesy 
aNIEL Panisn, Jas. Lon. Gaaam, Jr, Samu. D. Braproxp, Jr., 








wos 4.Conover, Bowss R. ‘VAaINE, 


EDWARD STANSBURY, Secretary, 
BOBERT ©. RATHBONE, Assist. Sec'y. 


INSURANCE, Se 
Oiigy of ths aces an toes james ae 
CPE TRUSTEES, 1x sssrsapeéz so teh ti OF THK 00 nt 


py watered, gol. pplerat ares Th 1m, to ibe 
camber, 1am $92 “he an 





pot marked off isi January, 






Losses during the sam-~ period 
" Paes Expenses... 


The Company have the following Assets, hate, sine 
Gated States ond Site of Row Yast Gosh, Ce z Brak. ond other Chacko SAAR 
Real Estate—Loans secared by Stocks, Bonds and and Mortgages, a 
ee on acti ess sete © “ eee eee eee pov ye S's toe e eee weeene L) 


fas ae eg "Reinsurance and viher claime due the Company, 





Cash in 


represen 
will cease. The 





Tere of the Oc 
hich certi sien were issued, Kees oe seaeesocegeeres 


amount 
Additional profits, from January 1, 1859, to Janurry 1, 1360.. 


—ae 
Total profits for 1736 FOars .... 1. ceccncceecencecas senenegeeeee _— 

The ce ates previous to 1858, have been redeemed by eash............ M4 

—_—_—_—. 

Net earvings remaining with the Company on Ist January. 1860............ $3. 809,250 


By order of the Board, 
W. TOWNSEND JONES, Secretary, 


TRUSTEES. 


JOBN D. JONES. CHARLES DENNIS, W. 8. u ne 
THOMAS TILESTON, CALEB BARSTOW, DENNIS PERKINS, 
HENRY or. J. GAILLARD, Ja, 
WO. PICKERSGILL LE WILE WILLIAM WOOD, 
LEWIS CU DANIEL 8. MILLER, J. HENRY BURGY, 
WM. 5. WETMOR®, 8 Le. CORNELIUS GRINNELL, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELI, UA WRY. ©. A. HAND, 

L. HOLBROOK. RGE G. HOBSON, WATTS SHERMAN, 

R. OC. GOODHUE, DAVID LAW EDWARD R. BELL, 

P. A. HARGOUS, Es B BE. E MORGAN 
MEYER GANS, . STURGI<, Ja., Bh. J. HOWLAND, 

EK. H. GILLILAN, i. K. BOGART, BENJAMIN BABCOCK, 

| ROYAL PHELPS, Lo FW y, 


a Ww. 
WitilaM &. DODGE. 
JOHN D. JONES, President, 
CHAS. DENNIS, Vice President, 
W. H. HH. MOORE, 2d Vice President, 





OFFICE OF 
THE PACIFIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
TRINITY BUILDING, 
No. Lil Broadway, 
NEW YORK, January 18, 1800. 


The following Statement of the Affairs of the Company is published ia conformity with the 
requirements of Section 12 of ite Charter : 


Outstanding ro, Jamuary 1, WB... .....ccewrcereecceccesnes Se 
Premiums received from januny 1 to December 31, “1350, inclusive. ‘ae 
Totai Amount of Marine Premiums........ counangienmneesardhmtind +. 060,458 ST 


This Company bas issued no Policies, except on Oargy and Freight for we voyage. 
No risks have been taken upon Time or upos H 





AdJ Profits undivided December 31, 1858, rer aT} 
— 
ee » $248,196 08 


The Assets of the Company on the Sist December, 1050, were as follows, 






NN Te 
Kew York City bank Sivcts, and diate Stocks es 
Loans on Stocks, Drawing Interest. ..4.......--.--6sceceeeeecceenenee 


Premiam Notes, and Bills Recelvable.............-..---seeseee++ ecco 
in advance of ee oe . 


Bubscripton 
Caahiag lice one Bein 


Also, Resolved, That a Dividend of THTR 
of Earned Premiums f 


for the year ceding December Sine 16s, fo Schick Corduecies 
poe poe ag eed Tine Tth dag of Pebraary next, , 
By order of the Board, 


BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Scoretary. 





Trustees. 
RICHARD: J. K. MYERS. 

SakbraRD GANDY, WILLIAM KENT, 
W. M RICHARDS, DAVID P. ORGAN, 

Phases iin ea 
Matin BATES. Ja, W. M. BL 7 
FRED BETTS. A. 8. BARN! 
MOSES A. HOPPOCK, J. B. HANFORD, 
SANFORD COBB, Ja. THOMAS BAKLN. 
W. 4. MELLEN. ALEX. M. BA 
T. B. MERRICK, H. L. ATHERTON, 
©. HADDEN JOHN. ADDEN, 
L P. MORTON, GEO. ©. WETMO 
F. W. MEYER, P. H. VANDER VoORT, 
JOHN B. ARTHUR. ALFRED EUWA 
A. WESSON, WILLIAM LECO 


Fb EDWARDS, President. 
AM LEOCONEY, Vice-President. 
BANJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, MSE»... 





PIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Office, 151 BOWERY, South-West Corner BROOMK STREET, 
BRANCH OFFICE, No. 4 BROAD STREET. 





This Company Insure, against Loss or Damage by FIRE, 
M \) * 
Dwelling Hopes and Pasnitus ee eenece: Flores and Mer- 


Factories, Ships 
On the most favourable terms. All losses will be immediately adjusted, and promptly paid. 
Directors. 

Feepexick R. Lax, Pearsau, 
Samus. Wuets, Cc 4. Bassam W. Fiore, 
Bagtiet Su A A. ALvoRD, Srewarr Biack, 
Apau W. Srres, ous R. Paxtos, D. Hexxesey, 
Coayxgivs L. Everett, Grones L. Ospouns, Sumsow Aseauzaus, M.D, 
Epwis Pisrsox, aM Weeas, Suorweu, 
Joux A. Deveac, Hesry Suenos, Consxisvs B. Tumrson, 
Hawar J. Bowes NDRE 5 James Humes. 

Josara H. Gopwis, 


FREDERICK R. LEE, President. 
Benjamin J. Pentz, Secraary. w . Vice Pres. 
LIFE INSURANCE 


saiTIse COMMERCIAL Company, 





BSTABLISHED 1820, 
Cee ea (With OCT MD LATION $5,500,000. NO EXTRA by ah en ~4 
ing the Half Premiums may remain on lo~w. Losses paid, 


Odico=65 Wall Streets, x KNEVITT, Aqresst. 


J. W. MAYHEW, Attorney at Law, Madison, Wisconsin. 





D. WALWORTA, Awy and Counsellor | at Law, Natches, ‘Piles. 


RR, BicHanpson, a a7 end S lier, Covington, My. 











MASONIC. 
REGALIA, JEWELS, AND ALL GooDS 
FOR LODGES, CHAPTERS, AND ENCAMPMENTS, 
MADSUPFACTURED af 
424 BROADWAY. 
WILLIAM M. PRICE. 








YOUNG & 
OFFICE, 





